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FOREWORD 


A tic Communion Service in the Christian 
Church has always been a feast of recol- 
lections. Since that first occasion when 
Jesus proposed that the simple observance be re- 
peated “In remembrance of me,” the charming 
radiance of lovely memories has been the chief ele- 
ment of its inspiration for us. The stillness of the 
moments, the traditional oft-repeated details, the 
relaxation of spirit, the simplicity of sharing, have 
all ministered to this effect. 

“On the same night on which the Lord was be- 
trayed,”—each time the words are said we begin to 
remember. We can hear other voices repeating the 
beautiful phrases,—voices of other ministers in 
bygone days whose love for Jesus beckoned us into 
truer discipleship. We can see other hands -rever- 
ently breaking the bread and serving it to the wait- 
ing believers. We can join in the remembered 
echoes of other prayers which at other communion 
services have taken us to the throne of Christ. 

The memories of other places made sacred by 
such quiet moments come gently to our minds. 
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Little chapels, bare and unadorned,—vast arched 
sanctuaries lifting our souls to heaven,—these are 
almost real to us again as we close our eyes in the 
solemn ecstasy of worship. We can remember how 
the procedure mystified and enchanted us when we 
were children. We can recall those “ we have loved 
long since and lost awhile,’ whose constant enjoy- 
ment of the Christian symbols made us know that 
there was something in the service which we might 
some day understand and enjoy. A _ thousand 
associations of memories come thronging into our 
receptive minds, and we breathe an air of dim 
sanctity and lovely sentiment. The very moods 
which the bread and wine have evoked in the past, 
—the tear-stained repentance, the shame and the 
sorrow, the stubborn desire to strive for the better 
things, the reliance on the help of Jesus, the glad 
sense of reconciliation with God,—these moods 
come back to us, and we are chastened and puri- 
fied, humbled and encouraged by them. 

We are remembering. But are we remembering 
him? 

Every modern surrounding seems to conspire 
against it. We cannot gather, as they did at the 
last supper, around a little low table where we 
may converse with one another,—there are too 
many of us. Even if on occasion we happen to 
be few in number, we should not know how to act 
if we tried reclining on those strange Oriental 
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couches. Our feet are encased in rather cruel 
shoes, which protect us, so we say, from the rough- 
ness of the road and which surely relieve us of the 
necessity for that frequent cleansing which was so 
natural to the disciples. The stiff pews of our 
churches and the formal aisles cannot be of much 
help to us as we try to think ourselves back into 
that tiny chamber where they met and were at one 
with him. The high ceilinged auditoriums and the 
celestial music of great organs may exalt our mod- 
ern minds, but they can hardly be expected to 
evoke the image of a little dim upper room above 
the noise and hubbub of the Jerusalem street. And 
our fastidious sense of sanitary needs has de- 
manded that in many instances we substitute for 
“the cup” a hundred little tinkling glasses which 
are efficiently distributed by means of ingenious 
special trays. 

We can remember a thousand beautiful things 
each time we join in the Communion. The ideas 
rush unbidden into our waiting minds. They are 
good memories, and helpful. But they are not “ In 
remembrance of me.” And if we are to recapture 
for modern Christians those recollections of Jesus 
himself which glorified the Communion moments 
for the early Church, we must make deliberate 
efforts to restore those fading pictures of the 
upper room, which have now almost surrendered 
to the patient attack of time. 
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This is the spirit which shall control our search. 
We need to know more about the environment and 
the developing events of that memorable occasion. 
We want to remember him, accurately and com- 
pletely, each time we wait for the bread and the 
wine, hereafter. We want to bear the scene in 
mind, to sense something of the interplay of moods 
and emotions, to claim for ourselves the rich con- 
tent of the brief words, to catch the meaning of the 
fleeting gestures. We shall not need to sacrifice a 
single trace of those more immediate recollections 
arising out of our own Communion experiences 
which have built up in our minds the happy 
reverence of expectant worship. All those, in- 
deed, may glow with a fairer radiance as we 
“remember him.” 
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THE PASSOVER 


“When they sacrificed the Passover” 


ND now, after determining to focus our at- 
A tention upon Jesus, we intend to leave him 
deliberately aside for a moment, while 
we consider the people who thronged Jerusalem 
that night. We who have made up our minds to 
think of “ Jesus only ” may feel some impatience 
when our attention is suddenly shifted to the ap- 
parently unrelated crowds who seem for the most 
part blissfully unconscious even of Christ’s pres- 
ence in their midst. To most of them, if they 
noticed him at all, he was “ another Jew,” come 
up to the city for the feast of the Passover. To us, 
he is Redeemer and Master. Why should we 
pause to consider them who jostled against him in 
the tumult, and went on about their pious business 
wholly oblivious of his truth? 

There is only one reason why we should pause 
at the outset to study these Passover crowds. True, 
they did overlook him, and surround him, and 
conceal him as if he were one of them. And 
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in this they were absolutely right. He was 
one of them. He was another Jew, come up 
to the city to celebrate the feast. Before long 
he will be differentiated from the crowd. But 
at the first, we must think of him as truly belong- 
ing to them. 

Every Gospel account of the last supper bids 
us pause at the same entrance gateway to its sig- 
nificance. The first Gospel puts it, “‘ Now the first 
day of the feast of unleavened bread, the disciples 
came to Jesus, saying unto him, Where wilt thou 
that we prepare for thee to eat the Passover? And 
he said, Go into the city to such a man and say 
unto him, The master saith, My time is at hand; I 
will keep the Passover at thy house with my dis- 
ciples.” Mark outlines it simply: ‘ And the first 
day of unleavened bread, when they killed the 
Passover, his disciples asked . . .” Luke explains, 
“Then came the day of unleavened bread, when the 
Passover must be killed.” And John’s Gospel adds 
the picturesque details, ‘‘ And the Jews’ Passover 
was nigh at hand, and many went out of the coun- 
try up to Jerusalem before the Passover to purify 
themselves.” Many?—Jesus was one of the many. 
The Passover season had moved him out of the 
country up to Jerusalem. Nor was it the first time. 
Each time when the Passover occurred, he had felt 
the tug of it. He was here at the end of a long 
journey, made as a result of long and deliberate 
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plans, to join his people in a religious feast. He 
was not merely present to take advantage of their 
congregating. He was not only an eager trader in 
his wares on the edge of a holiday crowd. He 
was a pilgrim, too. 

Of course he was thinking many things which 
they did not share. But he was thinking the 
things which were in their minds. He had come 
up, as they had, for the Passover. What it meant 
to them, it also meant to him. And here they are, 
together now, in Jerusalem, in the month of April 
(Nisan), celebrating the feast. What memories, 
what hopes, what traditions, what purposes, were 
in their minds? Only thus can we determine what 
was in the mind of him whom we are determined 
to remember. 

Whatever this event was, it was deemed of suf- 
ficient importance to challenge the entire attention 
of the whole nation. For weeks, Jerusalem had 
been preparing for it. All the priests and Levites 
were expected to be on duty throughout the feast 
days. The supplies of food and animals were care- 
fully planned in advance. The home of every Jew- 
ish family in .the city was prepared for guests. 
Each room was made available for Passover use 
as a place for the feast. All thought of private and 
personal ownership was surrendered to the peculiar 
demands of this extraordinary annual season. 
Anyone who came in from the country and wanted 
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a place for the ritual feast simply applied at houses 
until he found the space which would be, for the 
time being, his and his family’s. No fees or rentals 
were charged for this privilege. Instead, it became 
the custom for the guests to leave with the owner 
of the house the skins of the Passover animals and 
the simple vessels that were used for the portions. 
Even humble hallways were utilized for the sacred 
purpose, and many houses would contain several 
separate groups, worshiping and remembering in 
separate rooms, as the time for the feast itself 
came on. 

Meanwhile, into the city the streams of life 
poured from all over Palestine. Dialects which 
had differed through the years mingled in common 
speech now. Costumes from the North and the 
South offered pleasing contrasts. The crowds 
moiled about on the streets, friends greeting 
friends, relatives recognizing relatives. At night, 
this vast influx of visitors would overflow hills and 
valleys outside the city, where they slept in tents 
or else wrapped up in their cloaks under the 
Judean stars. 

The centre of the celebration was the temple, 
where the crush of humanity was greatest and the 
emotions deepest. It was Thanksgiving Day, and 
New Year’s Day, and Independence Day, and 
Christmas Day all combined in a glorious spiritual 
experience that gripped the whole Jewish commun- 
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ity everywhere. It is not too much to say that 
every home in Jewry had some direct representa- 
tive or some near neighbour or friend in the exalted 
multitudes that swarmed about the temple at 
Passover-time. 

Some of the roots of their thinking were too 
deep to be clearly defined or expressed by them. 
Reaching far back into the earliest days of their 
racial recollections, the traditions persisted in half- 
explained, half-assumed ideas and customs. Where 
these habits came from, none but the scholars from 
among them could have told, and what these habits 
meant originally even the scholars had forgotten. 
But they were part of a religious response to a 
great national mood. 

It was called “the time of unleavened bread.” 
At the very beginning of the feast, a ritual 
search was made, with candles and much ado, 
through every house where meals were to be 
eaten. All traces of leavened bread or of leav- 
ening were carefully discovered. At a signal 
given by the temple officials as they removed 
two little loaves of bread from the temple table, 
the bread which had been lightened or raised 
was all. destroyed. And thereafter throughout 
the feast, these people all partook of unleav- 
ened bread,—the plain, pasty flour-and-water 
wafer which is still familiar to Jews and Gentiles 
as “ Mazzah.” 
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This particularity about unleavened bread was 
a relic from the ancient harvest festivals. When 
the grain crop had been brought in with joy and 
singing, the harvesters united in giving fervent 
thanks to the God of the fields. So eager were they 
to taste the fruitage of the season’s long labor that 
they would not postpone their bread-making until 
the yeast process might be completed. Instead, 
when the fields had been gleaned, they quickly 
powdered up the grain and made their simple wafer 
as a sample of the new crop. From this circum- 
stance arose the connection between unleavened 
bread and happy gratitude for providential care, 
and the “time of unleavened bread” caught this 
mood of thanksgiving. 

It was called “ the time when the Passover was 
killed.” With this reference we are at another 
seasonal celebration which arose out of another 
vanquished past. The two types of thanksgiving 
are described far back in Genesis, when the two 
sons of Adam brought their gifts to the altar of 
their worship. “Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord.” This was the 
type of Autumn agricultural thank-offering which 
later gave rise to the Mazzah, and is preserved in 
our Thanksgiving Day. “And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof.” This was the Spring thanksgiving which 
arose out of prosperity with herds and pasturings. 
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Of course the Autumn is the time for the harvest 
of grain, and the farmers’ feast of gratitude comes 
therefore as the Summer is past. But the new ani- 
mals are born in the Spring, and the firstlings are 
ready for sacrifice before the planting time has 
begun. So the dates separated to meet the circum- 
stances of different occupations, with herdsmen 
sacrificing and rejoicing soon after the Winter is 
done. The original difference between Cain and 
Abel was a symbol of a fundamental difference be- 
tween shepherd and farmer, which drove them 
apart into seasons and united them only in the 
Passover. 

Both expressions of gladness had in them some 
sense of reconciliation with God. Even the man 
who brought only sheaves of grain did feel cleansed 
and renewed by the contact which his grateful soul 
made with the God he feared and obeyed. But the 
blood sacrifice of the animals had a vivid and poig- 
nant meaning which deepened with the repetition 
of the years, and when, in the Passover, the offering 
of the fields and the offering of the flocks was com- 
bined in a general national experience of rejoicing, 
the thrill of reconciliation to the God of all good 
was still real, even though the sheaves must be 
bought and the lambs must be ordered in advance, 
frequently, by city-dwellers who had no connection 
either with fields or folds. And the idea of atone- 
ment, of propitiation for sin, of forgiveness by 
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blood, had been woven into the strands of. the 
feast. The whole Passover program had in it that 
sense of relief from old sin, of a chance at a new 
start in life which New Year’s Day brings to mod- 
ern Anglo-Saxons. The blotted pages of a stained 
past have been turned. The new page is clean 
and clear, for nation, for family, for individual. 
Leaving the feast, the pilgrims broke out into 
psalms of praise, so cleansed and new and deter- 
mined did they feel. This thank-offering had 
included a sin-offering. God had given them 
another chance. 

All of these trends in the Passover mood received 
their final emphasis from the experience of Israel 
under Moses. The great leader had stamped the 
feast indelibly with the records of his own exploits 
under God. It is this story which most of the pil- 
grims were remembering as they ebbed and flowed 
in tides of humanity through the channels of the 
narrow streets. They may have retained only the 
faintest memory of the Autumn harvests with their 
shouts of joy and their hastily baked loaves; they 
may have recaptured little of that rural conscious- 
ness of glad relief when the new animals were 
safely born and the flock was on its way to growth 
and health. Even the wistful wish for innocence 
which had reached out for God’s forgiveness in the 
slaughtered gifts of the choicest animals, might 
have escaped them except as a vague echo of old 
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forgotten far-off things. But they did know about 
Moses. 

The circumstances of the Passover compelled 
their recollections. These moiling throngs took 
them back to Pharaoh’s crowded cities. These 
Roman soldiers reminded them of a past slavery. 
Again, in memory, they heard an urgent voice 
speak in the name of the Lord, “ Let my people 
go!” Again they watched while Egypt’s king 
withstood the cruel threats and their still more cruel 
fulfilment in plagues. Again they waited in breath- 
less expectation for the fearful crisis of their revolt 
to come. Again they passed along from lip to lip 
the secret word of their desperate plot. Again 
they hastily prepared the unleavened bread, be- 
cause they could not know from hour to hour how 
long their stay in Egypt would be prolonged. 
Again they gathered in hushed groups, family by 
family, their shoes on, all of them standing, ready 
at any sudden moment to hear the word that would 
start them into the dark streets on their brave mi- 
gration. Again they swallowed the bitter herbs as 
a grim reminder of their desperation and their 
suffering. Again they slew the lamb of gratitude, 
and sprinkled the blood upon the door posts as a 
sign to God that they were indeed His people and 
that His avenging angel was to “ pass over ” them. 
Again they heard the swish of the Red Sea waters 
as Pharaoh’s army was caught and drowned in the 
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sudden flood of fury. Their minds were inflamed 
with the recollections. They were living in these 
scenes again. 

Across the centuries these Jewish men and 
women reached back into the most magnificent and 
thrilling chapter of all their history. Year after 
year they assembled to renew the memories of the 
occasion. Thanksgiving for crops, and thanksgiv- 
ing for herds; forgiveness of sin and confident joy 
in God,—all seemed but incidental adjuncts to this 
vivid, inspiring national experience. 

There was a traditional order for the feast. On 
the fourteenth day of Nisan, all traces of leaven 
were destroyed in the houses, and every male Is- 
raelite, not bodily infirm or ceremonially unclean, 
was ordered to appear at the national sanctuary 
with a gift of money proportionate to his means. 
At sunset-time, the lambs were slain, in the temple 
precincts, while the blood and fat were collected by 
the priests for the altar of the temple. The lambs 
were then taken from the temple to the houses, and 
roasted whole in earthenware ovens upon spits. No 
bone was to be broken in the body, no fragment of 
the flesh was to be allowed to remain until morning. 
All the meat was to be eaten, or destroyed, and with 
it were to be served the bitter herbs and the unleav- 
ened bread of the original Egyptian experience. 

As a part of the ceremonial, the youngest lad in 
the company was to ask, “‘ What does this mean? ” 
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And the head of the family or group was required 
to answer with the prescribed paragraph: “ By 
strength of hand the Lord brought us out from 
Egypt, from the house of bondage; and it came 
to pass when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, 
that the Lord slew all the first-born in the 
land of Egypt, both the first-born of man and 
the first-born of beast; therefore I sacrifice to 
God all that openeth the womb being males, but 
all the first-born of my children I redeem.” 
The whole company would then reply, in the con- 
fident stanzas of the Hallel Hymn, from Psalms 
113 to 118. 

“ Ye that fear the Lord, trust in the Lord; he is 
their help and their shield.” 

“O praise the Lord, all ye nations, praise him 
all ye people. For his merciful kindness is great 
toward us, and the truth of the Lord endureth for- 
ever. Praise ye the Lord.” 

“QO give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; 
for his mercy endureth forever.” 

The next evening, on the fifteenth day of Nisan, 
there was a holy convocation, and during that day 
no work might be done. On the sixteenth day, the 
first sheaf of the harvest was offered and waved 
before the Lord, and a male lamb was given as a 
burnt sacrifice. The four following days were re- 
stricted as to labor, and marked with additional 
burnt and sin offerings. But cheerfulness was sup- 
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posed to prevail, all care being laid aside. And the 
seventh day of the feast called for a climax in a 
holy convocation which set its mood upon the 
memory of the whole week. 

Caught in the mighty emotion of these national 
memories, the realities of the present seemed like 
fanciful and unimportant things. So long as they 
could remember vanquished Pharaoh, they could 
smile inwardly at the proud but vain disdain of 
their Roman masters. So long as they could recall 
how God had helped their people through the Red 
Sea, they need fear no sea of troubles. The God 
who had raised up Moses was preparing a new 
deliverance. And the despising taunts to which 
they were subjected now were but the preludes to 
the great diapason of praise which would fill the 
whole world when their righteousness as a nation 
lifted them up to exaltation. 

So certain were they of their ultimate victory 
when they entered the sacred precincts of the Pass- 
over, that they even dared to change some of the 
ancient symbols in sheer bravado. They no longer 
took the feast standing in readiness for flight, for, 
they said, their flight had been gloriously accom- 
plished. So to celebrate their escape they might 
more becomingly recline, in the luxury of ease. 
They could take their time and enjoy their leisure 
now. God had released them from Egypt. He 
would likewise discomfit all their foes. 
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They need not wear their shoes as they feasted, 
for they need not be ready now for sudden alarm. 
But the unleavened bread was kept to remind them 
of their necessity long ago, and the blood of the 
lamb would recall the designated door-posts ready 
for the visit of the angel, and the question of the 
young boy would always serve as a signal each year 
and in each group, to start the old yet ever new 
story of their divine deliverance. 

It was Moses’ command that they should always 
strive to remember. He wanted them, of course, 
to recreate the mood of national thanksgiving. He 
wanted them to sense the power of God in national 
guidance. But he also wanted them to think of 
their national destiny. For Moses knew that all 
this sincere celebration of a glorious deliverance 
could not fail to make his people think, ‘‘ For what 
purpose have we been chosen, beloved and pro- 
tected? What holy plan has God in all this for 
us?” And once that sense of national destiny 
seized upon them, their hearts would be buoyed up 
by the hope of the Messiah, their courage would be 
tempered for such severe and terrible tests as the 
siege of the holy city, or the hour of dire agony 
on the cross. 

It must be understood, of course, that within 
the upper room in which Jesus was seated with 
his disciples, something was happening which was 
not common to those many crowded rooms in which 
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other groups had gathered for the Passover meal. 
Centuries before, Moses had taken the traditional 
feasts and had molded them into a new design to 
fit a new event. Here in this upper room, on this 
night in Jerusalem, Jesus was taking an ancient 
celebration and changing it by adding new signifi- 
cances of his own. But the framework of the last 
supper was the framework of the Passover feast. 
The incidents, one by one, cannot be understood 
except as we understand the Passover program. 
We shall have a chance later to examine the diifer- 
ence between the last supper and the traditional 
Passover. But first, we must pause to note the 
common sources of them both. For the intent of 
Jesus remains a baffling puzzle to us until we have 
realized the convictions of the crowd with which 
he came to Jerusalem and out of which he drew 
his disciples into the upper room. 

It is in such a feast of national glorification that 
Jesus joined in these last few hours of his earthly 
life. He had come through miles and days of jour- 
neying to be here. He realized to the full the ex- 
tremes of pettiness and provincialism which were 
found often growing out of the rich soil of Jewish 
nationalism. But he dared to take the risk. He 
loved his country, its past, its present, and its fu- 
ture. He never said so in so many words. He said 
so over and over again in so many deeds. He 
loved to keep the Passover. Sneer at patriotism 
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and exalt internationalism, if you will, in the name 
of Jesus. But first confront the surprising fact 
that Jesus chose again and again to be one of that 
shifting throng of Jews, all seeking for their hearts 
and minds that mighty throb of national passion 
which only the Passover can bring. 

He held in his mind the dream of that fair King- 
dom which was to transcend all national bound- 
aries, but he loved the mean little province which 
was groveling under the heel of Rome. He looked 
forward into the happy future of a mighty millen- 
nium of triumph for his principles and his spirit, 
but he looked back as well with reverent respect 
to the days when Moses defied a monarch and led 
the enslaved tribes to freedom. He had overcome 
the world, yet he was a Jew. There was affection 
in the heart of this conqueror for the people who 
had given him birth and domicile. 

He will reveal himself in many guises before we 
have finished with these studies of the last supper. 
We shall sense him as Teacher and Master and 
Saviour. We shall be ready to hail him as King of 
Kings when we have completed the story. But we 
cannot gain a true picture of the upper room nor 
a true concept of Christ’s expectations and experi- 
ences until we have seen him first just as the scene 
opens, his eyes focused upon the Jerusalem tem- 
ple, his hope fixed upon that far-off city of his 
dream, his life caught up in that great wave of life 
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(eae eS 
that was flooding Jerusalem “in the days of un- 
leavened bread, when the Passover was to be 


killed.” 


“ Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land; 
I am weak, but Thou art mighty; 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand: 
Bread of heaven, 
Feed me till I want no more. 


“ Open now the crystal fountain, 
Whence the healing stream doth flow; 
Let the fire and cloudy pillar 
Lead me all my journey through: 
Strong Deliverer, 
Be Thou still my strength and shield. 


“When I tread the verge of Jordan, 
Bid my anxious fears subside; 
Death of deaths and hell’s Destruction, 
Land me safe on Canaan’s side: 
Songs of praises 
I will ever give to Thee.” 


II 
THE PRELUDE 


“With desire have I desired’ 


E was, of course, a part of the Passover 
H crowd. He had journeyed to Jerusalem 

in response to a common national im- 
pulse. His form had been swallowed up in the 
moiling sea of humanity which surged through the 
streets of the Holy City. He had performed the 
traditional festal errands. In common with thou- 
sands of his countrymen, he was forced to borrow 
a city friend’s room for the occasion. We cannot 
understand the upper room scene until we have 
attempted to lose ourselves with him in the throng, 
and feel and think and remember with him what 
was stirring in the minds of his people. 

Every symbol which the week of celebration 
brought to mind linked his life with his nation’s 
life in memory. Together they were recalling the 
historic occasions when God had guided and 
guarded his people, had amazed them with the 
astounding deeds of providential might, had led 
them with the inspired words of prophetic instruc- 
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tion, had punished them with the deserved discip- 
lines of suffering, had melted their hearts with the 
kindly gestures of merciful forgiveness. The great 
figures in their tribal life stood out like gaunt 
monuments against the horizon of their shared 
recollections, and stimulated them all. 

Yet the same experiences which united them as a 
nation, also divided them into families and made 
these days radiant with their intimate affection for 
each other. They were celebrating this feast in 
Jerusalem because they believed they were God’s 
people, but once in Jerusalem, each family arranged 
immediately for separate rooms somewhere which 
could be used for their special observances. From 
his earthly family, Jesus had long before been cut 
off. The days of his ministry in Galilee had taught 
him that he could not depend upon them for un- 
derstanding and companionship. But he had come 
to Jerusalem with a little family of his own choos- 
ing. ‘All ye are brethren,” said he. ‘‘ These are 
my mother and my father and my brethren.” He 
had assumed the responsibilities of the head of the 
house. These feast days, when other Jews were 
assembling with their own kin, Jesus was gathering 
his own, and the joy and sorrow of a family re- 
union played like lights and shadows upon his 
heart. 

This household company of his, part of this 
nation of his, shared in the national anticipations 
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of a future. It was the beginning of a “ New Year ” 
for them all. Their records were to be wiped clean 
and every man was to have a chance at a fresh 
start. It was that spiritual promised land that the 
prophets had described. And even over the heed- 
less crowd’s mind there must have flashed during 
those happy hurried days and nights some intima- 
tion of the dim dream of a new Kingdom, made to 
seem almost absurd by the pitiful present circum- 
stances which surrounded them, but still real 
enough in the ancient teachings and glorified anew 
by each Passover, bidding them forget their im- 
mediate mean estate and unite their memories, their 
affections, and their hopes. 

These were the impulses of the multitudes with 
which Jesus was keeping Holy Day. These were 
the subjects of conversation as men talked at the 
feast. This was the common mind of the crowd. 
We are recalling it now only because Jesus was a 
part of that crowd. 

Yet in a very real sense, Jesus was apart from 
the crowd. He was remembering a thousand things 
which they could not share. His affection was 
poignant and beautiful beyond their imagining. 
The radiance of future triumph which illumined 
his life made their own pitiful national hopes seem 
dim and sordid by comparison. These consider- 
ations of Jesus alone mark this Passover and 
distinguish it from all the hundreds of feasts which 
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had dotted Jewish history. We cannot understand 
him without understanding the crowd. Yet apart 
from the crowd, he was moving in a realm of soli- 
tary experiences, vast and significant. 

If we were tempted to hesitate before associating 
him with the common impulses of his people, and 
wondered whether we were not over-humanizing 
him when we attributed to him the crowd mind in 
any real sense, we shall feel still more embarrassed 
at the task which now seems to confront us. We 
have singled him out of the crowd now, have 
hushed the clamour of their mass ideas, and are 
preparing to invade the silent reaches of Jesus’ 
own heart and mind. We are eager to discover 
what he was thinking, what he was feeling, in 
addition to those things which the throng could 
share and understand. There is a sense of sacri- 
lege in the attempt. We are a crowd. He is sepa- 
rate from us, as he was from them. His ideas are 
eternal. The places he trod are holy ground. 
There is a divine distance which extends between 
us and him. We find a way to accuse ourselves of a 
brutal disposition to botanize like bunglers in an 
eternal garden of flowers whose loveliness awes us 
and whose strangeness completely balks our prying 
curiosity. 

We should need such self-apologies, if we were 
claiming to discover the whole of him. That has 
always eluded us. But we can appreciate him 
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more as we know him better, and we need go no 
further into his mind than the evidence beckons 
us. Going thus far, we may discover indications 
which will henceforth illumine and clarify the 
whole experience in the upper room, and thus 
forever sanctify our communion as Christians. 

Some of us prefer to turn away from thinking of 
the hands that were to break the bread, of the 
dusty feet that were to be cleansed, of the eyes that 
were to glance about the table, of the voice that was 
to speak to Judas, of the lips that were to press the 
cup. He was God in the flesh, we have said. He 
transcended the bitter limitations of our bodies. 
The physical considerations which involve us had 
no importance to him. He wore a human form, 
but his form was only the costume for a brief part 
which he was to play upon the stage of human life. 
He entered the part from another area of experi- 
ence, he left the stage to return to transcendental 
glory, and while he was speaking his lines and 
making his gestures, he was certain that at any 
time he could, if he would, step out of character 
and have the hosts of heaven at his beck and call. 
We believe that he could wipe out with a wave of 
the hand all the barriers which seemed to prevent 
him from his purpose. 

There is a sense, of course, in which all our 
superlatives of expression fail to tell of the glorious 
physical powers of Jesus. He did things which we 
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have not done, he was master of might which we 
have only dimly apprehended. But there is con- 
stant testimony to the effect that his body shared 
the experiences which fill our days. The crowds 
which swept in upon him wearied him, just as 
crowds weary us. He needed to find his way to a 
quiet place apart from men, to smooth out that 
same fatigued exhaustion which oppresses us. 
When he was hungry, the same pangs gripped at 
him as seize upon us after long hours without food. 
And pain was more real to him than ever it could 
be to us,—not only because he deliberately chose 
to suffer more pain than we do for the sake of 
bringing more good to pass, but also because such 
a delicate sensitive temperament as his must al- 
ways be the prey of anguish such as more phleg- 
matic dullness need never understand. 

If we require any specific indication of this bod- 
ily vulnerability, we have only to think of that 
scene which was to encompass him in its toils 
before the Passover week could be completed. We 
have lost all sense of reality, if the crucifixion has 
become merely the acting out of a particularly 
moving scene in the drama which we call his pas- 
sion. That crown of thorns, thrust down upon his 
head and into his brow by the quick brutal might 
oi his laughing gaolers, hurt him as thorns would 
hurt us. The nails that pierced those hands and 
feet, tore apart tissues of flesh like ours, and sent 
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wild flashes of anguish through his body. The 
spear-head of mocking cruelty cut his side, as sul- 
len weapons would cut ours. His lips were parched 
with the same dreadful thirst that maddens us in 
illness or deprivation: We may believe that he 
died as never man died, and we are right. But 
when we say that he suffered as no man ever suf- 
fered, let not that stipulation remove his suffering 
from us in kind or in significance. 

It was this body, swept sometimes with pain, tor- 
mented sometimes with hunger, broken often with 
exhaustion, that Jesus brought to the Communion 
table. The shadow of the cross was upon him. 
He was anticipating his fate. His face was set like 
a flint toward Jerusalem. But he knew what this 
Jerusalem was preparing for him. His body was 
shrinking from the indignities which he could an- 
ticipate. And he cherished these quiet moments 
before the storm. 

Our hesitancy is even more unanimous when we 
approach the moral experiences of Jesus. We have 
yielded such absolute respect to his victories over 
sin, that we are tempted to suppose that they in- 
volved altogether superhuman and peculiar re- 
sources. We feel certain that he was not concerned 
with the issues of such real moral warfare as per- 
plexes us. The temptation scene which precedes 
bis ministry seems like a fantastic pageant of re- 
hearsal in which the triumph is a part of a pre- 
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arranged plot. The anguish or suspense is quite 
alleviated by the realization that everything will 
certainly come out all right in time for the inevi- 
table happy ending. This quality of absolutely 
certain confidence puts Jesus within quite another 
category from ours. 

The trouble with this attitude is that it induces a 
trace of scorn for his achievements in the moral 
realm. There are some rich sons of rich fathers 
who are sent to college with the explanation that 
they ought to work their way through in order to 
show their manliness. But they have regular 
weekly allowances from home, and their campus in- 
come is used for incidentals. They choose their 
employment, and they go to work realizing that if 
they stopped performing their duties, they would 
suffer nothing more than a word of parental impa- 
tience and a slight reduction in income. The boys 
who are really working their way through, to whom 
every penny counts, are bitterly resentful toward 
these scions of the easy rich who play at working, for 
the wealthy lads take up positions which the poor 
boys need, and they introduce an element of super- 
ficiality into the whole transaction. They never for 
a moment sense the life and death struggle which a 
boy feels who simply must keep on working and 
saving money, or else quit college forever. 

If the rnoral issues of Jesus were never in doubt, 
if he could not even approach real traffic with sin, 
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surely men cannot be blamed if they fail to be im- 
pressed with his moral prowess. But if he was 
tempted in all points like as we are,—if discourage- 
ment, and pride, and selfishness leered at him as 
they do at us, then he came to the Communion 
table struggling desperately with the wild beasts of 
enticement which flung themselves again and again 
upon his life. He was determining resolutely to go 
on preaching and living the truth which was his, 
even when it led him to the cross. Across the 
panorama of his mind a thousand ideas were flash- 
ing, some conjured up by a body which shrank 
from the anguish of brutal persecution, some aris- 
ing from a spirit which would not surrender, how- 
ever great the price in pain. 

Meanwhile, his memory was enriching his mind 
with a thousand pictures of intimate experiences. 
Jerusalem meant much to every Jew. But to Jesus, 
how inspiring was the sight at every turn in the 
road. Here, as a little boy, he had found his way 
into a group of wise priests, and had hung upon the 
fringes of their talk, questioning them, while his 
distracted parents fruitlessly searched the by-ways 
for their lost lad. Here he had seen them rush 
into the temple in despair. Here he had said in 
quiet, wide-eyed wonderment, ‘“‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my father’s business?” Near this 
city, perhaps within sight of the temple, he had 
spent those dreadful forty days of testing and pre- 
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paring, while his spirit resisted the sullen assaults 
of the tempter. Here he had begun his simple, 
helpful teaching, while John the Baptist looked on 
and recognized, and encouraged, and aided. Here 
the group of disciples, once servants, now friends, 
had begun to accumulate around his promises and 
his demands. Here was the house to which Nico- 
demus came one dark and gusty night, seeking to 
learn the secret of the new and gifted rabbi who 
was blessing the people. Here his own beloved 
ones had begun to fall away from him, burned by 
the fire of fierce opposition. Here his followers 
had gathered during recent days, talking as the 
Passover crowds assembled, asking whether Jesus 
himself would come or stay away. Here the oppo- 
sition was focusing on that dreadful ecclesiastical 
jealousy which was soon to fling itself upon him. 
Here he could not speak without having a Scribe 
or a Pharisee scowl suspicion upon him from the 
edge of the crowd. 

Here the palm branches had lately waved, and 
the psalm of praise had resounded as the city went 
mad in welcoming him. Here the priests had 
plotted, here Judas had slipped away and opened 
the negotiations of his unholy alliance. There 
were celestial things in Jesus’ memory which we 
dare not hope to examine. But there were terres- 
trial things as well, memories dear, and sad, and 
beautiful to him as our memories are to us. Per- 
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haps again and again he was crying out over the 
heart of the crowd: ‘“ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them which 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! ” 

Out of these bodily pangs, and these moral con- 
flicts, and these mental pictures, Jesus soon found 
the upper atmosphere of spiritual exaltation. 
“With desire have I desired to eat the Passover 
with you.” He needed his friends as he ap- 
proached his gruesome trial. They were anointing 
him with their devotion for his burial. But he 
knew as well that they needed him, and that they 
needed each other. So he bound them all together 
again in the bundle of life which had united them 
during the fleeting months, and the symbols he 
gave them were radiant with a desire to make 
their comradeship real to them through the long 
years to come. “In remembrance of me” sounds 
like the parting benediction of a last will and 
testament. 

The crowd was remembering Israel and the 
glories that had departed; but Jesus was adding 
his own vivid recollection of Jerusalem and of the 
crowd. The people were gathering in families, to 
feel the thrill of household affection; but Jesus was 
meeting with his varied group, trusting all to the 
hope of that great family which was to encompass 
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the earth and make all men affectionate brethren. 
The crowd was looking forward to a king like 
David some day, a king who by his power and mag- 
nificence would make the world respect the God of 
their fathers; but Jesus was looking toward the 
kingdom’s slow but sure increase, as life after life 
was touched and changed by his simple truth. All 
that the crowd had, he had,—and much besides. 
To him the Passover was beyond their understand- 
ing. He himself was being prepared as a lamb for 
the paschal sacrifice. Mighty thoughts of heavenly 
destinies were prevailing in his mind. 

It is hard for us to enter into the mood of that 
little nation nineteen hundred years ago. Despite 
our best efforts and scholarship, much of their men- 
tal content at Passover time must escape us. The 
years have been many, and the changes have been 
great since then. But everything we have learned 
about them will help us to understand Jesus better, 
and help us to know more clearly what he intended 
by the last supper symbols. 

It is even more difficult for us to understand the 
personal ideas of Jesus which he could not share 
with the crowd,—the strands are too few in the 
evidence and the omissions are too broad in the 
records. But each fair supposition helps us to in- 
terpret the words he spoke and the symbols he 


left, as they gathered round the table in the 
upper room. 
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We do not know all that was in his mind,—that 
is beyond the reach of possibility now. But for 
every new consideration we have discovered, 
through the crowd’s reaction and through Jesus’ 
experience, we have gained in appreciation of 
that all too poorly appreciated rite, the Christian 
Communion. 


“ More about Jesus would I know, 
More of His grace to others show; 
More of His saving fullness see, 
More of His love who died for me. 


“ More about Jesus let me learn, 
More of His holy will discern; 
Spirit of God, my teacher be, 
Showing the things of Christ to me. 


“ More about Jesus; in His word, 
Holding communion with my Lord; 
Hearing His voice in every line, 
Making each faithful saying mine. 


CHORUS 


“ More, more about Jesus, 
More, more about Jesus; 
More of His saving fullness see, 
More of His love who died for me.” 


Il 
THE PREPARATIONS 


“There make ready for us” 


E have paused long upon the threshold 

\ \ of the Communion story. We have 

tried to sense the swing of emotion and 
intelligence moving the crowd which united Jesus 
and the disciples with ancient Jewish traditions. 
We have attempted an approach to the things Jesus 
was thinking, apart from the crowd. But thus far 
we have been dealing in rather vague speculations, 
which however helpful have left us impatient for 
the beginning of the real story. The introduction 
has seemed over long. It is with some sense of re- 
lief, then, that we leave indefinite moods and ideas 
and give attention to the actual records of what 
was said and done. What deeds preceded the sup- 
per? What preparations did our group of com- 
rades make? 

Naturally enough, the question of preparation 
had arisen in the disciples’ minds weeks before. 
Even in advance of their pilgrimage down from 
Galilee to the Holy City, they must have discussed 
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it. There were many plans to be made, a host of 
complicated arrangements seemed necessary for the 
proper celebration of this week of sacred ritual,— 
and in all the pilgrim bands which wended their 
way out of the hill country to Jerusalem, this was 
one of the chief topics of conversation. It was the 
custom, however, for the head of each household to 
be responsible for the details, delegating whatever 
duties arose to the other members of the family 
whom he selected. To Jesus, then, his disciples 
left the planning. They might discuss it, but the 
care of the matter was elsewhere. He would tell 
them what he wanted them to do in his own 
good time. 

It is with something of surprise, then, that we 
discover the first suggestion arising, not from him, 
but from them. And that suggestion came so late 
in the week, so close to the actual beginning of the 
celebration itself, that we can read in its reluctant 
words a tone of impatience and apprehension. 
These disciples had been thinking about the matter 
for a long time. They had talked about it among 
themselves on the road down to Jerusalem. They 
had waited for word from the Master as trustfully 
as they could. Still he had not spoken. Other 
families were completing their preparations. Still 
Jesus did not give them the signal to begin. 
Finally, they felt it necessary to take upon them- 
selves a duty which was really not theirs to 
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assume,—they asked him, haltingly perhaps, 
“‘ Where wilt thou eat the Passover? ” 

That they would share the feast in Jerusalem, 
they already knew. This was a national celebra- 
tion which drew all able-bodied Jews into the capi- 
tal of their faith. There could be no doubt about 
the city. But the feast was celebrated partly as a 
national affair, focusing on the public gatherings in 
the temple, and partly as a family affair, in separate 
homes, where household groups could feel their in- 
dividuality as well as their national responsibility. 
For a citizen of Jerusalem, his own home, of course, 
was the place for the Passover supper. But the 
citizen of Jerusalem was responsible for using his 
home as an opportunity for hospitality to strangers, 
as well as a shrine for his family’s devotion. In the 
old days, when Jerusalem was the be-all and the 
end-all of true Jewish faith, each man could sum- 
mon his family to his own house for the feast. But 
when the Jews began to scatter across Judea, and 
up into Galilee, and to the four corners of the 
world, then a new problem ensued, which was at its 
climax in Jesus’ day. 

These distant Jews must all come back for Pass- 
over, if possible. They must all visit the temple for 
the great mass service, and they must all celebrate 
the Passover feast by families. These families must 
gather in prepared rooms which contained the 
proper trappings for the feast. So the Jerusalem 
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houses became common property for the occasion. 
Every room was considered eligible as a Passover 
room. Even the poorest passageways were parti- 
tioned off for the crowding guests. Rentals were 
forgotten. Arrangements were made quite inform- 
ally. Any stranger was authorized to approach any 
householder and ask for a room that would serve. 
At night, these thronging visitors pressed out 
through the city gates and slept in tent-colonies or 
under the stars. At meal-time, they shifted for 
themselves. But when the Passover itself drew 
near, each group needed a room which for the time 
they might call home. And Jerusalem Jews re- 
sponded with unanimous hospitality. 

So the question, ‘“‘ Where wilt thou eat the Pass- 
over? ” referred to homes. In what house shall we 
find a welcome and a room for us? By the time the 
question was asked, it had become a real problem. 
Other pilgrims had been more forehanded. There 
were only so many rooms that could be used in 
Jerusalem. This was one of the crowded Pass- 
overs. If they could not find a room, they could 
not have the Passover together. Wasn’t it about 
time they found out where they could expect a 
place? We can imagine the buzzing of troubled 
discussion which preceded the anxious query. And 
when the words were said, they came not from any 
one disciple, speaking on his own responsibility. 
They arose from the lips of the whole group,—“ his 
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disciples asked him,”—as if they had arrived at a 
unanimous decision that his lack of preparedness 
must yield to their efficient importunity, ‘“ Where 
wilt thou eat the Passover? ” 

Jesus made no reply to the questioning group. 
But they realized his answer in what he did at 
once. Taking two of his friends apart a space, he 
gave them instructions, quietly so that the others 
could not hear. Was it because he had determined 
that no interruption should mar these last precious, 
sacred moments? Did he fear that the light words 
which his disciples could utter during the next few 
hours, might serve as invitation for the attack of 
his enemies? Or was he keeping his plans con- 
cealed from Judas, whose enmity could be hidden 
from Jesus no longer, though the traitor succeeded 
in appearing like a faithful follower before the rest 
of the friendly band? Whatever the reason, the 
errand was entrusted to two men alone, and they 
hurried away to perform it. 

And who were the men who were thus honoured 
with their Master’s confidence and faith? We 
search the Gospel of Mark in vain,—no names are 
mentioned here. We read through the story in 
John, and the favoured ones are still unidentified. 
But when we study Luke, there we are rewarded. 
The messengers were Peter and John: Peter, the 
quick, tempestuous, ambitious, repentant, glorious, 
ashamed, triumphant “ Rock,”—probably the old- 
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est of the twelve—whose name is always associ- 
ated in the Gospel story with the nervous adverb 
“straightway;” and John, deep of thought and 
deep of affection—probably the youngest of the 
disciples,—whose life we never recall without 
thinking of “love.” These two men, joined hith- 
erto and hereafter, in many comradely enterprises, 
were the two whom Jesus chose for the last of the 
earthly errands. If Peter contributed to the Gospel 
of Mark, and John was responsible at all for the 
Gospel which bears his name, there is a lovely sig- 
nificance in the fact that the honoured names are 
not mentioned within the boundaries of the books 
they helped to compile. 

“ Go into the city,” says Jesus, “ and at a certain 
place you will find a man bearing water.” He 
would be easy to identify, forsooth. A man bearing 
a water-jar would be a strange sight in any Oriental 
city. Water-bearing was woman’s work. For a 
man to bear water was a mark of shame. And in 
all Jerusalem, surely there would not be more than 
one man who would dare the reproach of his fellows 
by submitting to that degradation. 

Perhaps he had been instructed beforehand by 
Jesus, and was to be at the particular place at this 
special time, carrying out the secret plans which 
would reveal him to Jesus’ friends. Perhaps he 
was conjured up by the power of Christ, water-jar 
and all, to meet by magic the demands of the situ- 
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ation. But it seems more reasonable to suppose 
that Jesus was able to describe him because Jesus 
knew what kind of:a man he was. Not merely was 
he a man who would comply with Christ’s previous 
orders,—he was the kind of a man who at the 
water-bearing time might be found any day gladly 
doing a woman’s work without any sense of shame. 
As the two disciples started away on their mission, 
Jesus knew that their journey to the city would 
bring them to the gate at exactly water-bearing 
time. He knew that the wells would be thronged 
with women. But he knew that there was one man 
in Jerusalem who, caring nothing for his neigh- 
bours’ carping, would be doing the helpful thing 
himself. To this unnamed friend did Jesus send 
his two disciples, knowing only that he was the 
kind of a man who could always be expected to do 
the kind, helpful, if unpopular, service. 

We may be even more confident in our convic- 
tions as we follow the story. For Jesus goes into 
finer detail of description as he outlines the errand. 
This man bearing the water-jar was to be followed 
to the house. Then, as he entered, he was to be ac- 
costed. The disciples were to say to the good man 
at his house, “ Where is thy hall that the Master 
may share the Passover with his disciples? ” Now, 
the hall was the common courtyard place, usually 
reserved for the cloaks, and the shoes, and the ani- 
mals of visiting travellers. It was in the hall of a 
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house that Jesus was born. Our English Version 
makes the birthplace a “ stable,”’ but the original 
word is the same. This king of men, born years 
ago in a courtyard hall, asks only for another such 
humble place in which to celebrate the Passover, 
as a farewell to his companions. ‘“ Has the good- 
man of the house any place, any corner, however 
humble, where he can give us room for the 
feast?” This was the gentle request which Jesus 
forwarded. 

But he knew his man well enough to anticipate 
his answer. This good man, on being asked for 
a “hall,” would reply by showing the disciples a 
large upper room, prepared and furnished. The 
upper room was quite different from the hall. 
The upper room was the room where the master of 
the house himself might be expected to have the 
Passover. 

Perhaps Jesus had it all arranged in advance. 
Perhaps he was working a supernatural spell of 
magic. But it is surely more significant to consider 
that Jesus simply understood what kind of a man 
this goodman was. Jesus was certain that the 
friend would no sooner hear of somebody else’s 
need than he would offer at once the best room in 
the house. This goodman was a good man indeed. 
He was a water-jar man, an upper-room man, a 
second-mile man. Ask him for a stone, and he 
would give you bread. His own convenience, his 
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own reputation meant nothing to him when he was 
considering the need of another. The use of his 
room was not pre-arranged, it was simply pre- 
known. Jesus did not need to send his instruc- 
tions, he could depend on him for exactly the 
reaction he wanted. He would be carrying the 
water-pot,—he was that kind of aman. He would 
offer the upper room, he would always do more 
than anyone had any right to expect,—he was that 
kind of a man. 

I wish we could confidently identify him. For 
he has become one of my unnamed Bible heroes. 
Many scholars have searched the records carefully, 
and have guessed that this unknown disciple was 
the father of Mark. There are many traces of cor- 
roboration for the view. Mark’s father did own a 
large house in Jerusalem. There was in the house a 
family devotion to Jesus. If it was Mark’s home, 
perhaps Mark himself, a young lad, was awakened 
later in the evening after the feast by the raucous 
noises of the soldier-gang led by Judas, searching 
for Jesus. Hurrying out into the street with only a 
hastily-fastened tunic over his shoulders, the boy 
might have followed the mob, as boys do, eager to 
miss no exciting incident. Perhaps he saw the 
torchlights gleam and flicker in the woods of Geth- 
semane, watched Judas implant the kiss. Then in 
the excitement, while the other disciples were flee- 
ing in dismay, the young lad, having only a linen 
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tunic thrown about him, tarried too long and too 
close. The soldiers noticed him, seized him, but he, 
in panic, slipped clear of his linen garment and ran 
into the night naked, leaving the robe in the hands 
of his pursuers. This young man appears without 
a name in the Gospel story. He is described only 
in the Gospel of Mark. If he was Mark himself, 
the whole narrative fits together like a picture- 
puzzle when the last piece has been slipped into 
place. 

But whether or not we can name accurately the 
curious young man and his good-hearted father, we 
can never forget the beautiful spirit of the man in 
whose home Jesus found welcome. The confident 
predictions about him which Christ voiced to his 
disciples were all fulfilled. They did find a man 
bearing a water-pot. They did follow him to his 
house. They did ask the goodman there for a hall 
in which Jesus might gather his little family of 
friends. He did insist upon the upper room, which 
was ready in advance for himself, and which he 
now gladly offered for Jesus. And when they re- 
membered this Jerusalem friend, they must have 
respected him sincerely for the high type of obedi- 
ence which he displayed. 

For there are at least three degrees of obeying 
which can be discovered in the Gospels. Some dis- 
ciples obey like servants. They go where Jesus 
sends them. They follow literally Mary’s instruc- 
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tions at the wedding in Cana: “ Whatsoever he 
sayeth unto you, do it.” The two disciples were 
achieving this spirit when they started out 
promptly upon their mysterious mission and duti- 
fully observed the instructions. When we find such 
obedience today, it expresses itself in literal and 
determined conformity to the exact statement of 
Jesus. Some sects still “wash the feet ” of their 
adherents, because, forsooth, Jesus washed his dis- 
ciples’ feet and stated that he had “ given you an 
example.” There is, to be sure, an absolute literal 
authority for foot-washing, as there is for baptism 
and Communion. But sandals have yielded to 
shoes, and the dusty roads have become paved 
highways, and we have found other social needs 
more pressing than the formal observance of a sug- 
gestion made out of a specific situation. Yet some 
devout Christians still insist upon washing each 
others’ feet. 

I read recently of a little church, built at great 
expense, with tower and steps and arched entrance. 
Its total maximum seating capacity is three. Once 
Jesus said, “ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst to 
bless.” So this church is built for the three! 
Obedience? Yes. But the pathetic, dogged obedi- 
ence of a dull servant. Better than no obedience 
at all. But how far beneath the obedience of the 
man who loaned the upper room. 
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There is the better, finer spirit of the witness, 
who in obedience says what Jesus says. Evidently 
the Master put high value upon our sheer willing- 
hess to transmit his instructions correctly. The 
Gospel was to be carefully taught and preached. 
We were expected to translate it, and preserve it, 
and propagate it. But even witnesses who are 
faithful may miss the highest obedience. Witness- 
ing sometimes degenerates into an unreasonable 
allegiance to a form of words. The King James 
Version may become a fetish. Modern helps from 
scholarly results may be scorned. In the name of 
the Old Gospel, we may shut our eyes to a Gospel 
that is older and nearer to Jesus than any we have 
ever known. And if we say only what Jesus has 
said before us, and pray only exactly as he taught 
us to pray, we shall have in Jesus’ name no rebuke 
for a scurrilous and degraded press, no challenge 
for a debauching and aggressive trade in liquor, no 
protest against a licentious theatre, no rebuke for 
a thousand modern sins which he did not mention, 
simply because they were not problems when he 
spoke. 

“The Lord’s Prayer ” has become an automatic 
rigmarole with which Christians escape the duty of 
praying for themselves. It can be repeated glibly, 
without the slightest thought. Yet it was first sug- 
gested as a protest against vain repetition. We 
have since made it a vain repetition.. Obedience? 
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Yes. And better than nothing, perhaps. But 
surely not as much as Jesus had the right to expect 
from us. We cannot do our duty by repeating 
word for word what he said. 

There is ‘a higher obedience than that of servant 
or witness. It is the obedience of a friend. Not 
“go where he sends,” nor “say what he said,” 
but “be what he wants you to be.” It is not 
enough to follow out his literal instructions. We 
must learn to respond to every unexpected need in 
the spirit which he exemplifies. It is not enough to 
repeat with exact accuracy the precise syllables 
which he spoke upon the Judean hills. We must 
turn these syllables into the meaningful language 
of a hundred nations. We must proclaim his Gos- 
pel by a thousand interpretative devices. We must 
make every word we speak represent the ideals 
which he proposed. 

We must be the kind of disciples he wants us to 
be. Soldiers have begun to help when they are 
doggedly and dully obedient. They have gained a 
little when they know how to take and transmit 
orders. But they have made themselves true 
officer-material when they obey and transmit, and 
are also capable of correct and helpful military 
strategy apart from specific orders. 

I want my little boy to obey me, when I give him 
my instructions. I want him to be able to remem- 
ber and pass on my suggestions to his sister. But 
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I hope some day that he will be the kind of a boy 
who can be sent to college and out into the world 
determined to strive to be the kind of a boy I want 
him to be. He cannot always ask me what to do. 
He cannot wait for my word before he says his 
word. We must build up, he and I, the kind of 
character by means of which he can obey me even 
when I can issue no order, and speak his mind upon 
a problem which I have never faced and never 
considered. 

This was the obedience of the man who owned 
the upper room. Whenever anyone saw him, he 
could be expected to be daringly helpful. John and 
Peter could carry out orders. They could pass 
along instructions with keen accuracy. But they 
quarreled like spoiled children for prominent places 
in the triumphant glory of the Kingdom. And 
Peter, who boasted his faithfulness, denied Jesus 
when the foes swarmed about. Is this why the 
Gospels which are attributed to their authorship, 
omit the two names when the story of the Passover 
errand was told? Perhaps Peter and John pre- 
ferred to remain unnamed, remembering, with 
shame for themselves, the supremely beautiful 
obedience of the anonymous friend in Jerusalem. 

He had shamed them by his immediate unin- 
structed response. He had displayed his ability to 
do, in each emergency, what Jesus would have sug- 
gested had Jesus been with him. He had mastered 
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the difficult art of obeying even when no orders 
had been issued. He had qualified as a true dis- 
ciple. Have your 


“ It may not be on the mountain’s height, 

Or over the stormy sea; 

It may not be at the battle’s front 
My Lord will have need of me; 

But, if by a still small voice He calls 
To paths that I do not know, 

Ill answer, dear Lord, with my hand in Thine, 
I'll go where You want me to go. 


“ Perhaps today there are loving words 
Which Jesus would have me speak; 
There may be now in the paths of sin 
Some wand’rer whom I ‘should seek. 
O Saviour, if Thou wilt be my guide, 
Though dark and rugged the way, 
My voice shall echo Thy message sweet, 
Pll say what You want me to say. 


“ There’s surely somewhere a lowly place, 

In earth’s harvest fields so wide, 

Where I may labour through life’s short day 
For Jesus the crucified; 

So trusting my all to Thy tender care, 
And knowing Thou lovest me, 

I'll do Thy will with a heart sincere, 
I'll be what You want me to be. 


CHORUS 
“Tl go where You want me to go, dear Lord, 
Over mountain, or plain, or sea; 
I'll say what You want me to say, dear Lord, 
I'll be what You want me to be.” 


IV 
THE PRIDE 


“Which is greater?” 


N ominous silence has laid its pall on the 
A whole scene. The air is electric with por- 
tents and possibilities. 

Hitherto affairs have moved smoothly enough. 
The Passover throng has gathered Jesus unto itself 
and hurried him to and fro upon the crowded 
street. The Prelude in the mighty symphony of 
his world-passion has been produced in the silent 
reaches of his own heart. The Preparations have 
been made with scrupulous exactness and with 
complete success. Now the friends are actually 
inside the chosen upper room. In hundreds of 
other such rooms throughout Jerusalem, families 
are gathering in similar groups to celebrate the 
national feast. Jews, one and all, they are sharing 
the common impulses of their racial experiences. 
But to Jesus and his strange family, the hours car- 
ried extraordinary significance. This was his last 
Passover. These same Jews who honoured Moses 
and Abraham and the prophets were about to 
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fling themselves upon him with brutal fury. 
Trouble-points were fermenting around priestly 
jealousies and conservative resentments. Money 
was being interchanged as a feature of mean 
plots. Before the week of united rejoicing could 
be completed, Jesus was to be shunted off like the 
bearer of a foul plague and his body was to dangle 
from a tree. 

Yet how little of this turmoil of opposition 
seemed to intrude upon the group in the upper 
room. The instructions about the preparations had 
been issued secretly and obeyed in quiet efficiency. 
The place where they were to eat the Passover had 
been concealed by every precaution. Hardly ob- 
served by the throngs, these thirteen young men 
had entered a doorway and taken possession of a 
long quiet chamber. Here they seemed marooned 
on an island of peace, reached only by the faint 
boom of the sea of human passions, as the waves 
rolled up upon the strand. 

Rome did not know where they were. The Jews 
had not noted their sudden escape from the crowds. 
They were alone in an upper room,—Jesus, match- 
lessly radiant with power and mercy, was in their 
midst; the human sea of sudden hate outside the 
door seemed incapable of reaching up and dashing 
to pieces the fine fellowship of their faith, so long 
as they stayed together in this refuge of quiet. 
They had shut out all their foes. 
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Yet not quite. Centurions had been eluded, 
Romans had not noticed, Jews had been heedless, 
Scribes and Pharisees had been outwitted; even 
Judas had been forced to-adopt a strategy in order 
to keep his fellow-conspirators informed as to 
Christ’s whereabouts. But a new factor had en- 
tered all unchallenged. He came in the hearts of 
the disciples. No one noticed his presence. But he 
was close to bringing the ultimate destiny to the 
Lord’s last supper. He was a yellow monster 
whom we call “ Pride.” 

The threat of his menacing presence had been 
heard several days before. Salome, the mother of 
James and John, had come with her boys to beg a 
favour of Jesus. Together, sharing what propor- 
tion of the blame we know not, they had attempted 
to inveigle Christ into an unconsidered promise. 
“Give us what we shall ask you, whatever that 
happens to be. Promise a ‘ Yes’ in advance before 
we tell you what we want! ” Jesus pierced through 
the rather bunglesome and outworn device with a 
keen and frank query, “ What seek ye?” There 
were no more chances for an argument. The sim- 
ple question required a simple answer, which it re- 
ceived. ‘Give ‘to these two young men the two 
best places of honour in thy glory.” 

The words are commonplace enough, the wish is 
clear. But that sentence has transformed, in our 
eyes, two of the finest disciples into cowardly, 
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wheedling competitors for honour. We have felt 
the hot breath of the yellow monster, and we are 
not only ashamed of the mother and her two boys, 
—we are fearful as well for the subsequent adven- 
tures of the little group. For pride spreads its 
symptoms like a cruel epidemic and slays even the 
strongest. 

And here it is, lifting its leering head to mar the 
great beauty of the Communion scene. It had 
given no portent of its nearness. The Passover had 
begun with cordial and united joy. Jesus’ mind 
had found rest and peace in the company of his 
friends. The last-minute place had resulted far 
better than the anxious disciples had dared to an- 
ticipate. Now alone, in the upper room, they were 
ready for beauteous moments of happy fellowship. 

Suddenly, like a surprising storm which whips up 
with swift fury, there arose a contention among the 
disciples as to which one should be greatest. The 
word describing the onslaught of the argument is a 
quick, strong word. And we need not be surprised. 
For this is the habit of pride. One prideful word 
leads to another, one boast tempts out ten others, 
and soon the upper room is echoing with angry 
phrases which shatter the group into contending 
fragments of ill-will. And it involves all of the dis- 
ciples. It was not an argument off in a corner where 
a little group gathered. It was a contention among 
the disciples. And “ among” took them all in. 
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The whole episode can be traced directly to 
Salome’s unfortunate tactics several days before. 
The ideas generated by that scene had been rank- 
ling in the minds of the twelve ever since. This is 
the way pride works. At first they felt a dim sense 
of resentment whenever they looked upon James 
and John, whose hapless request had stirred up the 
trouble. But then they began to feel discomfited 
themselves by the same fell ambition. Some one of 
them would be the greatest. Why not take the 
proper precautions in advance? Why not make 
sure that the place go not by default, merely be- 
cause the greatest failed to speak the proper diplo- 
matic word of request? 

Whose hint started the discussion we know not. 
But it leaped into flame and swept them all into its 
hungry power. Perhaps it began as a remembered 
protest against the two who dared broach the sub- 
ject. Certain we are that before long it had re- 
duced the whole company of disciples to the worst 
level of James and John, and they were arguing like 
spoiled children for a place of honour and favour. 

There is something about another’s selfish pride 
which stirs our righteous resentment, whatever the 
circumstances. .The disciples wanted to rebuke 
James and John because days ago they allowed 
pride to master them. We want to rebuke the dis- 
ciples now because we see them contending as to 
which should be greatest. But there is added to 
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our indignation a feeling that they could not have 
chosen a more inappropriate time. They must 
have known how keenly Jesus longed for comrade- 
ship in those moments, they must have realized how 
carefully he had planned to shut all his enemies 
out, they must have felt the quiet sanctity which 
he was trying to perfect for them and for him. 
Yet they spoiled it all. In a moment the storm had 
begun to beat down the intimacy of the hours. Just 
after the most solemn words of prediction regarding 
his suffering, Salome and her sons had broken in 
with the cruel demand upon his favour only a few 
days before. And now, just when the solemn an- 
guish of his expected crisis begins to mould the 
mood, someone must begin to talk about who 
should be the greatest figure in the time of his 
triumph. A jangling note of harsh discord de- 
stroys the music of the event. Our nerves are on 
edge at its thoughtless inappropriateness. 

Then we reflect that this is the way pride works. 
It always comes blundering in at the wrong time. 
It always shatters the loveliest dream. We hate it 
for its senseless destructiveness. And we resolve 
to drive it out of our lives. If ambitions could turn 
Salome and James and John into the shameful dese- 
crators who could spoil the matchless passion words 
of Jesus,—if desire for greatness could turn the 
friendly disciples into a bickering band of foolish 
strivers, whose loud arguments filled the upper 
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room,—we might well resolve never to be proud 
again. We shall crush out our ambition. We shall 
not strive for mastery. The yellow monster Pride 
has a visage too mean, a breath too destructive. 

But we have lost sight, for the moment, of Jesus. 
The futile wheedling of an ambitious mother draws 
our attention to her and to her sons. The resound- 
ing claims of the disciples have led us to forget this 
other quiet figure in the upper room. He is not 
contending for mastery. He is not wheedling for 
favour. He is listening, with what look upon his 
face we dare not guess,—and soon he will speak 
his mind to those who are obsessed with pride. 
What will ke say? 

Strangely enough, there seems to be in him none 
of that bitter resentment which we are tempted to 
feel. He takes their defections quite calmly. He 
does not wither them with fierce scorn. He does 
not seem to be afraid of pride. He has no rebuke 
for those who manifest it. He seeks to preserve it. 
He asks only for a chance to change its direction. 

Think back to that day when Salome and her 
sons approached him with their foolish teasing. 
Jesus’ reply was mild and gentle. “ Ye know not 
what ye ask.” .This thing to which they had as- 
pired was not to be given but to be earned. It 
could not be merited by much asking. It must be 
achieved by simple good living. “Can ye drink 
my cup?” he inquires. Are you willing to trans- 
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fer your ambitions into deeds of sacrificial service? 
Will these prideful words be translated now into 
prideful deeds of helpfulness? The mother has 
faded out of the picture. Jesus is confronting 
his two young friends now. They have heard his 
question, and they are silent for a moment. Then 
they answer, ‘“‘ We can.” The depths of their na- 
tures have been stirred. They have caught his 
meaning. And he seals their heroic decisions with 
his quiet acceptance. “Ye shall.” When you 
have entered into the heritage of my suffering, he 
adds, you will discover that the chief places in the 
Kingdom are not allotted by favour nor obtained 
by successful request. They are awarded to those 
who prove they deserve them through lives of 
happy service. 

How surely he had won their minds can be dis- 
covered as we follow the story through the subse- 
quent Christian traditions. They had appealed for 
the chief places on the right and the left of Christ’s 
throne. He took their pride at its best and built 
their destiny upon it. James went out to preach 
the flaming Gospel fearlessly until they killed him, 
the first Christian disciple to be a martyr. John 
took Jesus’ mother for his own care, spent years in| 
persecuted consecration to the churches of Jerusa- 
lem and Asia Minor, and died in exile. Salome was 
serving in humility and reverence when the last 
scene of Christ’s sanctified life closes. They 
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learned by the experience of the years what he 
meant when he said, “ Ye know not what ye ask.” 
But his “Ye shall” had steadied them and 
brought out their heroic stuff. 

It is quite apparent here that Jesus was impressed 
by the power of this pride. He did not seek to de- 
stroy it. He sought to sublimate it. He wanted it 
kept, but he wanted it aimed at the right things. 

When the ten thought of it, on the very night of 
the Passover in the upper room, they began to be 
moved with indignation concerning James and 
John. And as their rebukes waxed warm, there 
arose a contention among them as to which one 
should be greatest. Strange that the sin which so 
stirred their wrath should be so near the surface of 
their own lives. But how characteristic of life. 
This conversation, which began in an organized 
disciplining of the two, administered by the ten 
innocents, ended in offenses on the part of all of 
them. And Jesus called them all unto him. He 
did not join with the ten in scolding the two for 
their pride. He did not scold the twelve for the 
ambition which had made them all offend. Instead, 
he took their pride, which had in it the terrible 
sense of rivalry and dissension, and he transformed 
it into a rivalry in service. 

The trouble with this outburst of contention, said 
he, is that it is so much like the Gentiles, who focus 
their desires on power and authority, and are con- 
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stantly striving for control. You should have 
pride, too, he insisted. You must aim for mastery. 
You must be rivals in goodness. When you feel the 
stirrings of heart to be great among your fellows, 
remember that the way to such greatness is through 
greatest ministry. The one who would be first 
must be the servant of all. I have won your love 
and allegiance, but my lordship is a part of my 
servanthood. Upon what is your pride centred? 
Men have been ambitious for money, for scalps, for 
cattle, for acres, for applause, for power. These 
are Gentile hopes. Be proud. But be proud of 
helpfulness. Strive for prominence in sacrifice. 
Be kings in the realm of giving. 

When we appreciate Christ’s attitude toward 
pride, it suddenly occurs to us that even the occa- 
sions which pride selects are not the most inappro- 
priate times. When we hear the words of selfish 
striving just after Jesus had spoken of his coming 
suffering, we are at first tempted to brush them 
away as wholly unworthy of the moment. When 
we realize that the disciples are injecting their per- 
sonal ambitions into the Passover symbols of Jesus’ 
death, we exclaim at their insensitiveness. But 
Jesus apparently had no such disgust. We know 
he was thinking of his pain. We realize that they 
thought of his coming majesty. But perhaps he 
never looked more like a king than when his pain 
was threatening him. He was most regal, not 
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when he defied the sea, not when he dared the 
mob, not even when he rebuked the demons and 
healed the sick,—he was most regal when the 
shadow of his cross was upon him and he was 
preparing his mind in quietness for his death. 

His crucifixion was his coronation. As he ap- 
proached it, they saw the crown, he had to show 
them the cross. When he talked about his pangs, 
they sensed his power. They wanted places on 
his right and left. There were three crosses on 
Golgotha. Did they dare enough to take those 
places of comradeship if the time demanded? 

Over his head his foes nailed a placard, when 
the dark moment came. It said, “ King of the 
Jews.” A crown was pressed upon his brow. It 
was made of thorns. But those who saw the pa- 
tient tears start from his eyes, those who watched 
the blood trickle down over his cheeks, knew that 
these were jewels in a royal diadem of suffering. 
It was a Roman centurion who looked up at his 
wan body, hanging in agony, and said, “ He looks 
like a king.” Christ was never more clearly mon- 
arch than when the pangs of death assailed him. 

What wonder, then, that as the moment of his 
dying approached, they should begin to talk of 
his triumph. Whenever he opened the subject 
of his promised passion, they thought through the 
passion to the power and glory beyond it. And in 
the upper room, as they prepared to break the 
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bread and share the wine of his atonement, they 
began to talk about greatness, when his Kingdom 
should come. It is the supreme tribute to his an- 
ticipation. Pain made him look like a king; death 
gave him ultimate majesty. 

There are many signs of his coming. He di- 
rected his friends’ attention often to the skies. 
Hospitals where his deeds of mercy are done, mis- 
sions where his truth is simply proclaimed,—these 
give us joy as we think of him. But there are truer 
signs of his coming in the general judgment of 
human hearts. No longer do we choose as our 
heroes and heroines the mighty warriors of sullen 
hate. That was the way of the Gentiles. We are 
living Christ’s way. French school-children ballot 
for the foremost characters in history. They pass 
by Napoleon and Cesar. They choose Pasteur, 
who strove in the quiet heroism of his laboratory; 
and Madame Curie, who wrested radium from the 
bowels of the earth and gave it, a free gift for suf- 
fering humanity. French letters carry postage 
stamps now bearing the profile of Pasteur. We are 
leaving the Gentile way. Already we are begin- 
ning, under the teaching of Jesus, to see the regal 
jewels of tears and blood-drops. When we are 
sacrificing for others, we think of majesty. Pride 
is becoming a lovely thing. The mastery we 
desire is made up of love for others. The face of 
our ideal is not the stern-visaged Mars, but gentle, 
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This is a sign of his victory. 

He who was King on a cross of pain is making 
his Kingdom in the hearts of men who will not 
turn aside even if the path of duty leads them to 
Golgotha and the cross. 


“T can hear my Saviour calling, 
I can hear my Saviour calling, 
I can hear my Saviour calling, 
‘Take thy cross and follow, follow Me.’ 


“TU go with Him through the garden, 
I'll go with Him through the garden, 
Ill go with Him through the garden, 
Pll go with Him, with Him all the way. 


“Til go with Him through the judgment, 
Plu go with Him through the judgment, 
I'll go with Him through the judgment, 
Ill go with Him, with Him all the way. 


“Tl go with Him to the needy, 
I'll go with Him to the needy, 
Ill go with Him to the needy, 
I'll go with Him, with Him all the wey. 
“J will show my faith by living, 
I will take my pride in giving, 
I will be to all forgiving, 
I'll go with Him, with Him all the wey. 
CHORUS 
* Where He leads me I will follow, 
Where He leads me I will follow, 
Where He leads me I will follow, 
And go with Him, with Him all the way.” 


V 
THE PACT 


“ Satan having put it into his heart” 


Pr “HERE was a rumble of thunder in the 
contention which arose among the dis- 
ciples. For a moment, we were prepared 

for a treacherous, destructive storm. But as we 
watched Jesus, we were reassured. Whatever our 
fears might have been, he remained calm. He 
knew too much about the spiritual barometer to 
be afraid of pride. He spoke some gentle, rea- 
sonable words, which dissipated the angry clouds 
and transformed the gusty tempest into a steady 
breeze of beneficent power. The mood changes 
in an instant. Those who were bickering quieted 
down into happy comradeship once again, and the 
feast went on. 

Nothing in all the preparatory story has made us 
ready for its dreadful climax of incredible tragedy. 
There was a grim foreboding about the disciples’ 
determined planning for this last Passover feast; 
there was a prelude note of poignant anticipation in 
Jesus’ mood as he approached the last hours; there 
was some trace of suspicion in the secret instruc- 
tions with which Jesus arranged for the upper 
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room; there was a dull disappointment in the fail- 
ure of the disciples to measure up to the moment 
when pride made them selfish; but these were only 
slight hints of possible trouble in case the sworn 
foes of Jesus should make a frontal attack upon 
Christ’s united band. That his destruction was in 
the making, here inside the walls of the upper 
room, and that one of his own should be the agent 
of his death, is a fantastic denouement. 

Yet this is the truth which the story reveals. 
There was seated in that room a man whose mind 
held little place for the common consideration of 
the hour. He was a Jew, too, and he was going 
through the motions of celebrating the Passover,— 
but he was thinking not at all about Moses and the 
great tribal escape, about harvest joy and atone- 
ment release. 

He was a companion of Jesus. Yet the solemn 
spiritual convictions which steadied Jesus in these 
hours meant nothing to this outcast one. 

He was one of the family group in the upper 
room. Yet as he recalled the steps which had led 
to this moment, he must have been conscious, with 
a sinking heart, that he had been deliberately 
barred from any feal participation in the prepara- 
tions; the plans which they made had been hidden 
from him by careful intent, and he was wondering 
how completely his purposes had been discovered 
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He was one of that arguing group which disputed 
about greatness in the triumphant kingdom. But 
his claim, while voiced to avoid suspicion, must 
have been colourless and cool, for as his lips pled 
for a place on the right hand or the left, his mind 
was roving amid other issues which set him off 
from all his comrades. 

He was thinking of a pact which he had made 
with some priests. He was thinking of the price he 
had contracted to receive, of the promises he had 
made, of the perils and possibilities of the transac- 
tion. He was pausing on the brink of an infamy 
too deep to be imagined. And as the story halts 
for a moment of dramatic silence, the sentence is 
interlined as if by stealth,—“‘ The devil having put 
it into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to 
betray him.” No overt act, no sign of suspicion in 
the other disciples, no word of blame or revelation 
from Jesus yet. Only the bare indication that in 
this room, in the mind of one of these men, was a 
heartless plan which was to be forever the blackest 
deed in the universe of men. 

Look upon him now, as he reclines here, part of 
the Passover family. There is no trace of his igno- 
miny upon his form or his face. He is simply one 
of the twelve. Whatever plot was troubling him 
was concealed beneath a placid exterior. When 
Jesus indicated his treachery in plain words, the 
disciples could not or would not follow the indica- 
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tion to the real culprit. When he arose to go on his 
errand of betrayal, they offered no resistance nor 
obstacle. They never connected him with the pos- 
sibility of crime. They supposed that he was going 
on an errand of mercy or of duty for Jesus. Imag- 
ine their shock when, in the garden, they realized 
for the first time that Judas had sold his Lord for a 
price and had promised to betray him with a kiss. 
They knew that he bore one of the honoured 
names in Jewish tradition. Judas was a beautiful 
name to them. It meant “ Praise.” It summed up 
the happy gratitude of delighted parents. It had 
been made famous by Judas Maccabeus, that 
mighty hero of their recent history. They realized 
that this Judas, himself a business man and a na- 
tive of Judea rather than of Galilee, had made some 
extraordinary concessions when he joined Jesus’ 
band. He had cut across the lines of professional 
interest and of sectional loyalties to become a part 
of this disciple group. All through the months he 
had minimized the differences between them in dia- 
lect and in habits of mind; all through the months 
he had successfully administered the difficult finan- 
cial side of the roving band of poets and preachers. 
If they thought of him at all as separated from 
them, they must have paid him that sincere tribute 
which all temperamental artists feel for the prac- 
tical business men who put their experience and 
their technique at the disposal of impractical but 
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glowing dreamers. It was not surprising, then, 
that they fought off from him the warning identifi- 
cation which Jesus was later to focus on Judas, and 
that the news of his guilt came upon them like a 
thunder-clap out of the blue sky. 

Perhaps from their astonishment has grown the 
disposition to explain the defection of Judas in 
mystical and supernatural terms. One moment 
Judas seemed to be an exemplary follower of Jesus, 
trusted with duties and carrying out his plans; the 
next moment he had been transformed into a brutal 
fiend incarnate, without mercy or loyalty. Some 
great catastrophe had changed him, we say. The 
suddenness of the horror engulfed the friends. 
Some said that he was caught in the machinery of a 
world that was pre-destined to work out the atone- 
ment by Jesus. Just as Jesus was purposed to 
suffer and die, so Judas was selected before he was 
born for the dreadful duty of betrayal, and he could 
no more escape his dark destiny than could Jesus 
escape his glory. When the given moment came in 
the drama of the cross, Judas was forced by pro- 
phetic fate into the rédle of traitor, and he had no 
chance to avoid the requirements of his thank- 
less part. 

Of course, this conception of Judas rests back 
upon an altogether hideous idea of the God behind 
the moral issues of the universe. It completely re- 
moves the transaction of Judas from the sphere of 
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our experience, and leaves us with nothing to learn 
from him. It omits all consideration of the most 
interesting strands of evidence in the whole story. 
And as a final fault, it bids us yield to one of the 
most despicable and delusive misconceptions of the 
human mind,—the idea that great sin is sudden, an 
act of God, an outside catastrophe,—which sweeps 
a man, struggling out of his depths, and gives him 
no chance. That is a lie. Great sin is only a little 
sin grown up. 

A murderer is no separate brand of unimaginable 
inhumanity. He is a man who tries little sin after 
little sin until he slips into a killing. Great sin is 
not sudden and calamitous. The crash which re- 
sounds when a good man goes wrong summons his 
friends to the ruins. One and all wag their heads 
and say, “How sudden! He must have gone 
mad! ” The probable truth is that he has been 
toying with sin for a long season, and at last, after 
many flourishes, has gone just a little too far. 
Jesus was amazingly keen when he said, “ When 
you hate, you have then and there begun to be a 
murderer. When you look with lust, you have 
opened a chapter whose final sentence can spell 
only the terrible verdict, ‘ Adultery! ’” 

For every little sin exists not for itself alone. It 
is the commencement of a bigger, more entangling, 
more shameful sin which is to follow. A liar must 
tell a bigger lie in order to cover his previous de- 
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ception. With each turn in the deceit, the net 
grows more complex, more terrifying. The very 
success of a small sin is its worst lure. A boy 
skates gayly on thin ice, sweeping in wide swoops 
nearer and nearer the point of danger. The ice 
heaves in waves of yielding as he speeds by, trip 
after trip. Each successful attempt is only a dare 
to another attempt even more daring. Suddenly 
the climax is reached. Our boy ventures too far. 
Swift and terrifying is the retribution. But it 
had its development during all those too daring 
attempts. 

There is a psalm in the Bible which seems to 
voice two separate prayers: “Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults;” “ Keep back thy servant from 
presumptuous sin.” Two worthy desires, we say, 
and appropriate for a prayer. But we forget that 
this psalm is poetry. And Hebrew poetry rhymed 
its thought instead of its sound. These two prayers 
are repetitions of the same desire. The only way to 
be sure about presumptuous sin is to conquer the 
secret faults. For secret faults are the seeds of 
presumptuous sins, and a presumptuous sin is a 
secret fault which happens to be found out. 

Every sin looks little to the man who is commit- 
ting it. Drunkards do not start out to be drunk- 
ards. They begin by lifting a friendly glass. And 
they roll out into the gutter after months have 
passed, still persisting in their pathetic belief that 
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they have never done anything more serious than 
lift one or more friendly glasses. We have a habit 
of contrasting our present sins with other more 
serious crimes which we have observed. We should 
do better if we contrasted what we are doing today 
with what we blushed to do a little while ago. If 
we dared to make the comparison, we should dis- 
cover how gruesomely the pretty little tiger-cub 
with velvety paws has grown into the threatening 
beast that some day will claw us to mangled 
death. 

We may suppose that David never paused to 
consider the significant stages between that first 
look at lovely Bathsheba, and that cruel design 
which sent her husband, Uriah, into the danger- 
point of the battle in order that he might be ban- 
ished out of the way by death. The Bible wastes 
so little effort in these fruitless modern distinctions 
between sin of one size and another. In the Bible, 
men are either sinners or righteous. What matters 
is the direction! The Bible is right. 

Every little sin is but the warning that the crash 
is sure. The soul that sinneth, it shall surely die. 
Missionaries in Africa find that their wooden furni- 
ture often yields to the invasion of an army of ants. 
These ants have no appetite for varnish and paint. 
They do eat out the wood substance. They leave a 
hollow shell of grain-finish and colour. It looks 
like a'‘table. But when a hand presses against its 
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top, the structure collapses and becomes a pile 
of dust. 

Thus does sin work. It leaves a proud exterior 
of boasting success. But when the pressure comes, 
crash! And everyone says, “ How sudden! ” Not 
sudden if you know how these despicable ants 
work. 

Look upon Judas once again. To his fellow- 
disciples he must have seemed like a good friend 
suddenly engulfed in a terrible disaster which de- 
stroyed him. To us he seems like a subnormal 
fiend, who was plunged into the depths of hell, tor- 
meénted by lying deed and word. But our wits have 
failed to trace the evidence in the previous narra- 
tive. And the disciples had failed to see what was 
so plain to Jesus. Christ knew when and where 
the treachery began. Christ traced the steps in the 
development of the disaster. It is all plain upon 
the pages of the Gospel story. We have erred be- 
cause we have not been keen enough to notice. 

The trouble began when Judas was overruled by 
a judgment which contradicted his expressed opin- 
ion. A woman had, in an excess of devotion, 
poured out upon Jesus a valuable store of treasured 
ointment. Judas had protested against the waste- 
fulness of the transaction. Canny business man 
that he was, he translated the cost of this useless 
gift into terms of practical possibilities,—so many 
days of support for the disciple band, or so many 
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poor people fed. He made his comment known; 
Jesus listened, and recognized its sincerity. But 
Jesus had also recognized the spontaneous beauty 
of the woman’s gift. And he lifted the episode out 
of the realm of business affairs into the level of 
spiritual appreciation. He uttered no rebuke to 
Judas. He simply credited the woman with a beau- 
tifully kind impulse. The other disciples quietly 
agreed with Jesus. The incident was closed. 

But not with Judas. The implied disciplining 
rankled in his breast. He could not forget. He 
might have quieted his mind with the conviction 
that Jesus and the disciples were clearly wrong, and 
that some day they would be forced to acknowledge 
his point of view. He might have concluded that 
with so many of his friends against him, he himself 
was probably wrong, and so should withdraw his 
objection. Or he might have decided that, which- 
ever side was right in this issue, it was not im- 
portant compared with the great demands of this 
shared kingdom enterprise. But Judas did none of 
these things. 

Iristead, he clung to the bitter memory of the 
episode in which his opinion was discredited. He 
nourished the resentment with exaggerated recol- 
lection. ‘“ From that time, Judas began to watch 
for chances to betray him.” He began to misinter- 
pret the Master’s words. He would misunderstand 
the kindest deeds. He felt a hundred unpremedi- 
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tated rebuffs. His days were a succession of 
wounds and of smothered outcries. This was the 
beginning of his downfall. Day by day, his hatred 
grew. He was a festering minority,—an infectious 
point of isolated bitterness. Soon his fit of embar- 
rassed rage had found its expression in a steady, 
cool pact for betrayal. 

The Gospels trace the stages of his career in 
three memorable phrases which are recorded as 
comments on Judas in three different connections. 
So certain have we been that Judas was incredibly 
and supernaturally destroyed, that we have over- 
looked the marks of his progress in madness, 
though they are displayed on the pages of the story. 

“ Judas hath a devil,” Jesus once said. It was 
long before, but not too long to show the beginning 
of the gradual decline. First Judas possessed a 
devil. The words suggest a tame kind of a domes- 
tic demon who could be used as sort of a house pet. 
A nice harmless habit which could be broken off at 
will, a super-confidence in being able to take it or 
leave it alone,—these are the symptoms of a man 
who has a devil. Like a little boy who has a puppy. 
He can make the puppy do almost anything he 
pleases,—not quite, but almost. He can pick the 
puppy up, he can punish the puppy for indiscre- 
tion. But one thing the little boy cannot do,—he 
cannot keep the puppy from growing. One day, 
when the puppy has grown into the Great Dane, 
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and the boy remains a lad still, it becomes all folly 
to speak of the boy as one who has a dog. Watch 
boy and dog hurrying along to play, and you will 
have to agree that the dog has the boy, instead. 

This was the experience of Judas. Jesus said he 
had a devil. But it is not long before the devil 
which Judas controlled begins to assume the devil’s 
prerogatives. He plants seeds in the heart of his 
erstwhile master. It is the second stage in the 
tragic downfall. For when the devil sows, he is 
determined to reap, and his harvest is of his own 
planting. When we read that the devil is plant- 
ing things in Judas’ heart, we can sense the 
coming ruin. 

The last stage of all shows us the devil entering 
into the heart of Judas. Judas is no longer master. 
The devil is no longer content with scattering the 
hopeful seeds of a sinful crop. By this time the 
devil has taken possession. He may order when 
and whatever he wills. He owns Judas. Judas 
cannot prevent his dominance. 

It is the old, old story of the progressive intru- 
sion of sin. The exterior of the life looks as sound 
as before. The breezy conversation may conceal 
the dread defeat. But the consequences are 
the same. 

“< First a man takes a drink, 


Then the drink takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes the man.” 
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The Japanese proverb phrases the whole experience 
of the man and his conflict with sin. 

And the lesson is plain. The time to stop sin is 
at that recognizable point where it begins. Do not 
wait for it to become great and unmanageable. 
Learn to identify sin at its first green shoots. Root 
it out while it is small, with a fury of determina- 
tion. The great sinners are not peculiar specimens 
of abnormal cruelty. They are just little sinners 
whose sin grew by what it fed on. That is the way 
sin has. It pushes on to its logical conclusion. 

Even Judas did not begin by thinking of Jesus’ 
death. He began by feeling harsh and vengeful 
over a tiny disagreement of unimportant opinion. 
He ended hanging like a scare-crow from a limb at 
the edge of a forest. 


“ Vield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin; 
Each vict’ry will help you 
Some other to win; 
Fight manfully onward, 
Dark passions subdue, 

Look ever to Jesus, 
He'll carry you through. 


“ Shun evil companions, 
Bad language disdain, 
God’s name hold in rev’rence, 
Nor take it in vain; 
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Be thoughtful and earnest, 
Kind-hearted and true, 
Look ever to Jesus, 
He'll carry you through. 


“To him that o’ercometh 

God giveth a crown, 
Through faith we shall conquer, 

Though often cast down; 
He who is our Saviour, 

Our strength will renew, 
Look ever to Jesus, 

He'll carry you through. 


CHORUS 


“ Ask the Saviour to help you, 
Comfort, strengthen and keep you; 
He is willing to aid you, 

He will carry you through.” 


VI 
THE POURING 


“TI have given you an example” 


E have been sketching our way swiftly 

W through the Gospel accounts of the 
last supper, without even pausing to 

consider whether or not there is a Gospel account. 
Of course, there is not. The appearance of a con- 
tinuous narrative has been achieved by simply 
threading together into a single strand the stories 
as they appear in the various Gospels. We have 
not stopped to indicate which item came from 
which Gospel. We have gone on blithely taking 
each paragraph as it happened to suit our purpose 
in the making of a continued and coherent story. 
But in the process, we have harmonized into a sin- 
gle unit of recounting, the details which appear in 
three separate Gospels. From Matthew comes the 
reference to the Passover feast which was the rea- 
son for Christ’s presence in the upper room in 
Jerusalem. From Luke, we gain the insight into 
Jesus’ mind as he “ desired with great hunger for 
the Passover together.”’ Mark’s Gospel gives most 
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vividly the story of the mysterious preparations for 
the feast, though the names of the two disciples 
whom Jesus trusted are not given. The quarrel 
over the greatest place in the triumphant Kingdom 
was gleaned from Mark. And the outline of Judas’ 
pact, rankling in his worried mind, appears in 
Luke. Before we have finished with our study, we 
shall discover it is necessary to venture far out of 
Gospel territory into the Letters of Paul for some 
immensely important traces of the Communion ex- 
perience which eluded all four of the narratives. 

Now, however, we turn for a moment from the 
first three Gospels to read for the first time in John. 
Perhaps because the other Gospels have so fully 
presented the previous situation, this fourth Gospel 
opens its last division of narrative with an incident 
which must have occurred well along in the Last 
Supper experience. But as an introduction to the 
incident, there are a few brief phrases in which 
John sums up the story. There is a sudden sen- 
tence of illumination on the mind of Jesus, a swift 
revelation of the mind of the disciples, and then a 
fusing of these two sets of jdeas in a significant 
incident which we call ‘ The Pouring.” 

Jesus was thinking of four things, according to 
this Gospel story. ‘‘ He knew that his hour was 
come,”’—that terrible physical and mental shrink- 
ing from an indescribable fate was part of his mind. 
“ But having loved his own, he loved them unto the 
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end,”—-he did not grow tired of loving, even when 
he felt upon his life the grim shadow of the cross. 
“ He knew that the father had given all things unto 
his hands,’”—that superb confidence in the power 
of a God who worketh with the right for His right- 
eous purpose had been Jesus’ experience ever since 
the avowal of his baptism, and it steadied and 
steeled him now. ‘“‘ He knew that he was come 
from God and that he went to God,”—the all- 
enveloping, all-surveying, everlasting mercy, bade 
him confront the mystery of the past and the 
mystery of the future with equal equanimity. 
These are the dominant thoughts which the Gospel 
attributes to the mind of Jesus. With what skill 
and artistry they show us the whole range of his 
mental experience as the shadow deepens in the 
upper room! 

Meanwhile, what was happening in the minds of 
the disciples? John indicates a clear division, 
which shuts off Judas alone from the first. ‘“ The 
devil having put it into the mind of Judas Iscariot, 
Simon’s son, to betray him.” A slight pause is 
detected at ‘‘Simon’s son,” as if the Gospel writer 
was conscious of the terrible sentence which he was 
passing on the father of the traitor, immortalizing 
his name by this mere mention with the name of his 
blighted son. But that fearsome insistence is up- 
permost which reveals the wild tumult which must 
have been raging behind the brows of a disciple, 
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who, while he sits quietly with the rest and even 
joins in their conversation, has within him the 
raging fiends of hellish sin. 

As for the others, the echo of their strife about 
pride has not yet died out. They have been unwill- 
ing to wash each others feet. A basin and water 
and a towel were there at the entrance to the upper 
room as they entered. Perhaps it was the sight of 
the basin which gave rise to the bitter quarrel 
which had just subsided. For the basin reminded 
them that there was menial service to be done. 

They could not have quarreled about their places 
at the table, for they had often eaten together and 
their places had been fixed about Jesus by a tradi- 
tion as definite as ruled the allocation of members 
in a real family. Each one knew where he was to 
sit. But perhaps they had never been called upon 
to determine who should wash the feet. Ordinarily 
it was done by a servant in the household of the 
host, who had been told off for this specific duty. 
But this upper room had been borrowed for an oc- 
casion which was to be surrounded with greatest 
secrecy. A whispered word had given the instruc- 
tions to two disciples. The arrangements were 
made in a quiet conversation with the good man 
just outside his house. The plan of Jesus was ex- 
plicit and clear,—he wished a room where he 
might eat the Passover alone with his disciples. 
The messengers were to be shown the room, so that 
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when Jesus was ready to lead his little group in, 
they need not tarry to greet their host or receive 
the natural courtesy of Oriental hospitality. In- 
stead, they were to enter the room unobserved, and 
have the place wholly to themselves. Out of this 
peculiar situation arose the problem. 

When the goodman of the house had realized 
Jesus’ desires, he at once began the special prepara- 
tions. The upper room was set ready for a Pass- 
over meal. But Jesus and his disciples were plan- 
ning to come in unwelcomed and unnoticed. There 
must be no household servant instructed to wash 
the dust off their feet. Yet they would not feel 
comfortable or right to recline at the table with feet 
bared of sandals and unwashed. So with charac- 
teristic thoughtfulness, the goodman of the water- 
jar and of the upper room placed near the entrance 
a basin and a towel. Then he placed near the basin 
a water-jar, perhaps the very water-jar which he 
had brought upon his own shoulders home from the 
well when the disciples first identified and ap- 
proached him. You see, these water-jar men seem 
to have the happy faculty of anticipating almost 
everything which is needed of them. 

Was it a glance at these significant and sugges- 
tive articles at the doorway which precipitated the 
quarrel? In the absence of a servant, the lowest 
guest in rank, or the youngest and least important 
member of the family, was expected to wash the 
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feet of all the others. But who was lowest and 
least important here? They tried to make swift 
computation of comparison, and no one volun- 
teered. They remembered with sullen distaste the 
unhappy attempts of Salome and James and John 
to obtain a superior ranking. They began to com- 
ment on the foolishness of the ambitious ones. 
Soon rebuke had challenged rebuke, and they were 
all contending which should be the greatest. What 
they were really hoping to settle by the process was 
which should be the least, so that the basin might 
be filled, and the sandals removed, and the dust 
washed off before the meal began. But the argu- 
ment continued without result, until Jesus spoke 
quietly to them and told them of the new aristoc- 
racy of menial service which he was inaugurating. 
He spoke of the ambition that focuses itself upon 
gentle humility. He paused to remark upon the 
greatness of that one who was willing to be servant 
of all. We may almost believe that he glanced at 
the basin, and touched the towel as he talked with 
them. They yielded his point as far as their quar- 
relling was concerned. They gave up arguing 
about position, for they realized that arguments 
would never entitle them to favour. But still he 
waited. And in vain. No one of them picked up 
the towel. No one of them poured the water. Re- 
buked and convinced, they had not succeeded in 
translating his teaching into action. With feet still 
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marred from the dust of the road, they shuffled out 
of their sandals, and calmly took their accustomed 
places at the table for the Passover meal. 

Still Jesus waited. No one was willing. What a 
chance for John, the loving one! How we should 
have welcomed an answer from Peter, the eccentric 
one! How appropriate the opportunity was for 
James, the little one! Why could not one of the 
obscure names have been lifted to eternal glory by 
a tiny act of thoughtfulness now! But no! The 
first courses are served. The Passover ceremony 
is finished. Supper is ended. Judas is stirring 
restlessly in his place, touched by his dreadful plan. 
No one is willing yet. 

So Jesus arose from supper, laid aside his gar- 
ment, and took a towel and girded himself! After 
that he poured water into the basin and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith he was girded. It was late in the 
occasion for this preliminary. It should have been 
done by someone as they entered the room. It had 
been omitted. Surely the only way to account for 
its postponement was the fact that their jealousies 
had made them sullenly thoughtless. And Jesus 
had waited as long as he could. They had not 
learned their lesson. Very well, then, he would do 
the thing himself. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that there was a 
trace of theatricality in his action. He was not 
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deliberately staging an agreement with prophecy. 
He had not carefully led up to an opportunity for 
benevolent posing. Instead, he was doing the sim- 
ple, natural act of kindness which should have been 
done long before. He would have done it himself 
long before had he not hoped against hope that 
this lesson of his words might strike home. When 
it became apparent that no one else would do it, 
Jesus quietly took the menial duty upon himself. 
The prophecy fitted him, he did not fit himself to 
the prophecy. The lesson arose out of the incident, 
he had not manufactured the incident for the sake 
of his lesson. 

As he started about the room, his outer gar- 
ments flung aside, the towel dangling from his gir- 
dle,—as he knelt at each place and gently laved 
the feet, they were silent. They thought of their 
shameful jealousy, of the long moments when Jesus 
was waiting for them, of the chance they had 
missed to be what he wanted them to be. A dis- 
mayed shame stilled them, until he came to 
Peter. All the pent-up emotion of the situation 
broke loose with Peter. Ashamed of himself and 
of his friends, he blurts out, “Thou shalt never 
wash my feet! ”, Hear Jesus gently reply, “If I 
wash not thy feet, thou hast no part with me.” 
Thou must learn to receive as well as to give kind 
service. The time has gone by when Peter might 
have done the service for the others. Now he must 
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school himself to receive the service from one he 
loved, with graciousness and tact. There is a 
boorishness in the recipient which is as bad as 
selfish hesitation in the giver. 

When Christ’s reply is spoken, all the floods of 
Peter’s emotion break loose from restraint. Re- 
penting as vehemently as he had offended, he cries 
out, “ Not my feet only, Lord. But all of me, 
hands and head and heart, as well.” 

So after he had washed their feet, and had taken 
his garment and was set down again, he said unto 
them, ‘“ Know ye what I have done to you?” Dull 
pupils they were. Silent or strident, perhaps none 
of them had caught what he was trying so hard to 
teach them. 

“JT have given you an example, that you should 
do as I have done to you. If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if you do them.” 

From these words a sect has grown, differing 
from other Christians in that they wash one an- 
other’s feet. They wear sandals no longer, for 
modern shoes clothe and protect their feet from the 
dust of travel. They tread a smooth and dustless 
highway instead of the dry powdery by-paths of 
Galilee. Social customs have changed with the 
passing years. Men no longer huddle together, re- 
clining about a meal, as they did in the upper room. 
Yet these Christians still permit the washing of 
each other’s feet. Did not Jesus enjoin the erdi- 
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nance as an example? What good is it to know 
these things if we do them not? 

From these words of Jesus there has arisen a 
custom involving the Pope at Rome. Each Easter 
season, he summons twelve of the poorest old men 
from the streets of the imperial city. He washes 
their feet, in a solemn ceremonial. A towel is at 
his waist, a basin is at his hand. The feet may not 
need washing,—the Pope needs wash their feet only 
on this special occasion. But Jesus taught by an 
inescapable example. And surely we are eager to 
obey Jesus. 

Yet certainly what he was trying to teach was 
far from a stiff conformity to ceremonial demands. 
He was attempting to tell us, by his deed and his 
word, to do gladly the thing no one else would be 
willing to do. He wanted us to claim the privilege 
of service. He wanted us to look upon a basin and 
be glad for its suggestion of opportunity. He 
wanted us to see in every need a chance for the 
application of his spirit. He wanted us to do 
quickly and gladly what other people tried to avoid. 
He has pointed the way to the aristocracy of his 
Kingdom. It can be travelled only by those who 
respond to the lacks of others. And every time 
we break the bread and quench our thirst, re- 
membering him, let us remember as well the 
unhesitating courteous helpfulness of Jesus, King 
of Kings and servant of all. 
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“ More like the Master I would ever be, 
More of His meekness, more humility; 
More zeal to labour, more courage to be true, 
More consecration for work He bids me do. 


“ More like the Master is my daily prayer; 
More strength to carry crosses I must bear; 
More earnest effort to bring His kingdom in; 
More of His Spirit, the wanderer to win. 


“ More like the Master I would live and grow; 
More of His love to others I would show; 
More self-denial, like His in Galilee, 

More like the Master I long to ever be.” 


Vil 
THE PREDICTION 


“One of you shall betray me ne 


NE of you shall betray me! ” 

() The words fall like a pall upon the 

little group. Outside, the streets are 
quiet now in the dark of the Passover evening. 
The crowds which have shuffled about through the 
preliminary hours, are gathered now like tired chil- 
dren, some at their own homes, some in the bor- 
rowed rooms of strangers, to remember the night 
when the angel of the Lord released the nation from 
Egypt. The weight of Jesus’ burden has been 
growing into intolerable pressure upon his mind. 
The materials of the feast, prepared for the occa- 
sion, have been used in the correct procedure. A 
tempest of quarrel has swept through the room, to 
be settled at last by Jesus’ rebuke. A cloud of anxi- 
ety flits across the brow of Judas as Jesus watches 
him. The feet have been cleansed by the beautiful 
thoughtfulness of Christ himself. And now he 
has seated himself again. The basin with the 
cloudy water has been replaced upon the stand 
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near the door. The towel, soiled now, is dropped 
near the water-jar, the outer garments have been 
thrown again about the shoulders of Jesus. He has 
left off the guise of the servant. He is the friend 
once again. He reclines in their midst. 

‘One of you shall betray me! ” There is infi- 
nite sorrow in the voice. They had detected before 
he spoke, the fact that he was greatly troubled in 
spirit. No one of them asked him why. But 
surely they were not ready for the incredible reve- 
lation of those pathetic words. We have attempted 
before to explore some of the reaches of his mind. 
We are certain that we have discovered in his spirit 
a sensitive flinching from the great tortures which 
the coming hours promised. But this cry touches 
an altogether different stratum of his conscious- 
ness. He is not thinking, ‘I am about to be be- 
trayed!”? He is thinking of the “One of you.” 
The English sentence makes that fairly plain, but 
in the Greek the order has a meaning which is alto- 
gether inescapable. He is thinking in pitiful pas- 
sion of the one who will do the betraying. 

The group is suddenly dismayed with doubt. 
John tells us that they began to look at one another. 
And they said as they looked, “ Lord, is it I? ” or, 
“Surely, not I, Lord?” while fears smote every 
heart. “His hand was dipped in the cup as we 
kept the feast together,” says Jesus. ‘“ His hand is 
upon the table with mine at this moment.” Twelve 
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men glance down quickly at hands which are placed 
upon the table, and almost involuntarily withdraw 
the trembling fingers. Then a voice speaks up which 
has not been heard in the hurried questioning. “ Is 
it I, Rabbi? ” Judas has dared his guilty question. 
He has waited long. He has tried to make it appear 
casual and easy. He wanted it to sound just like 
the others. But the others had said “ Lord,’”—and 
Judas had said ‘‘ Rabbi, Teacher.” A shift of em- 
phasis had betrayed him. Jesus answered quietly, 
“Thou hast said.” The traitor had been too care- 
ful. He had revealed himself by a witless word. 
Then Peter, eager to circumvent the plan, think- 
ing at once in terms of swords and ears cut off and 
foes put to flight, eager to frighten the betrayer, 
whoever he might be, asks through John, who was 
leaning “thus ” near to Jesus, and John asks for 
Peter, “‘ Tell us, Lord, who is it?” “ Watch me 
while I dip the sop,” is Jesus’ reply. It was the last 
appeal of sorrowful good-will. He dips the sop, he 
looks upon Judas. There is no yielding there in 
those dark features. He hands the sop to Judas. 
Then Satan enters, takes possession, becomes mas- 
ter of the conspirator. Up to that time, there might 
have been a chance of escape. Now, however, the 
die was cast. Satan was master and owner. Jesus 
whispered a warning, “That thou doest, do 
quickly.” Even then the disciples did not sense 
the meaning of the colloquy. Judas arose to go. 
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They offered no remonstrance. They supposed 
that he was going off on an errand for Jesus. Per- 
haps he had been authorized to buy or give some- 
thing on behalf of the band. They let him go. 
Out into the night he hurried. It was a literal and 
a figurative night. The night of his sin he took 
with him. It was sunlight which he left behind in 
the upper room with Jesus. Into that sunlight he 
was never to return. 

He had been as near to Jesus as any of them. 
He had seen Christ’s deeds of mercy. He had 
listened to his parables. He had been swayed 
by his preaching. He had basked in the warmth of 
his friendship. Perhaps nearness is not enough, 
after all. He had come into the beauty of Jesus’ 
band of disciples, he had spent the months in this 
delightful ministry, and now he was going out into 
the night. Nothing in his experience was sufficient 
to save him from his tragic destiny. 


“One ship turns east and another west, 

With the self-same winds that blow, 

’Tis the set of the sail and not the gale 
Which tells us the way we go. 


“ Like the winds of the sea are the winds of fate, 
As we voyage along through life, 
’Tis the set of the soul which decides the goal, 
And not the calm or the strife.” 


There are two features of the incident which 
seem almost fantastic. Here were eleven intelli- 
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gent, eager men, who listened to hint after hint, 
observed episode after episode, watched the net of 
Christ’s identifying process entangle one man 
alone, and yet never realized that he was indicating 
Judas’ guilt. They had heard Jesus say that Judas 
had a devil. They had heard Jesus’ significant 
words after he had cleansed their feet,—‘ Ye are 
clean, but not all,” and afterwards, in recalling it, 
they had realized that Jesus had been referring to 
Judas as the unclean one,-they had noticed the soli- 
tary and separate inquiry which Judas had ad- 
dressed to Jesus, they had seen the test of the hands 
narrow down from “the hands that dipped into 
the cup ” to “ the hands that are on the table,” and 
at last to “ that hand into which I give the sop.” 
They had heard Jesus say, “ Do it quickly.” And 
yet they continued to think in terms of their own 
possible guilt. Their first honest query is, ‘“ Lord, 
is it I? ” Not one of them had sense enough to say, 
“ Lord, is it Judas?” It is quite obvious that they 
had not one-tenth of our detective sense. 

We should have been down upon these clues like 
hounds eager after the fox. We have trained our- 
selves to detect traces of guilt in other people. 
Half of our fiction is the fanciful narration of great 
sleuths whose cleverness, concealed beneath a dull 
exterior, astonishes everyone in the story and gains 
our vicarious enjoyment. We love to attempt to 
thread our way through even the fictitious plot, and 
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come out at the end with a clever nod of the head 
and a smart “I told you so.” We submit our 
newspaper stories to our hunger for the chase, and 
we follow with absorbed delight the development of 
crime detection, so that we may be in at the kill 
when the trial occurs, congratulating ourselves on 
our ability to ferret out difficult strands of evi- 
dence. We pride ourselves that criminals would 
have small chance of escaping us. We know dis- 
honest knaves when we see them. 

The trouble with this expert skill is that it is 
never utilized against ourselves. We are trained 
like bird dogs for the pursuit of incriminating evi- 
dence regarding others, and we have no taste for 
items of suspicion concerning ourselves. Our 
senses are as keen as a coffee taster’s for minor 
distinctions between the guilt of others, and we 
totally avoid the implications of our own guilt. 
We indulge in an orgy of prosecution with every 
nationally known murder trial, while we fail to see 
how our lives are drifting in the direction of sin and 
tragedy. When a great crook robs his government 
of huge sums, we exult in his fate, and inwardly 
applaud the judge who sentences him. But we 
return from the experience without the slightest 
sense of shame over our own petty cheating on 
income taxes and the avoidance of jury duty. 

The average congregation whipped up to indig- 
nation against sin is indignant at somebody else’s 
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sin. “ Mind your own business” is the neglected 
half of the Gospel of Christ. Mark Twain used to 
say, “ To be good is noble, but to teach others how 
to be good is nobler, and so much less trouble.” 
We try the less troublesome virtue of knowing just 
how other people ought to behave. And when a 
preacher mentions an outstanding sin in our pres- 
ence, we ask quite innocently, “ I wonder who he 
means now?” If I had the right to prescribe any 
change in the human nature of the present day, I 
should plead for less of the detective spirit toward 
others and more of the “ Lord, is it I? ” spirit when 
the darkness of sin confronts us and our souls-are 
touched. 

Frequently I have an opportunity to preach by 
radio. It isa thrilling experience. To stand before 
the gleaming microphone and speak in a tone no 
louder than an ordinary speaking voice, and to 
realize that the words are being winged across half 
a continent by this miracle of modern science,— 
this is one of the great preaching experiences. I 
can believe that my voice is being carried swifter 
than lightning across a thousand miles to a town 
where two people are sitting in a little home listen- 
ing to a loud-speaker, and as they catch the sounds 
they are saying, “ Yes, that is his voice. That is 
our boy.” 

Yet I never turn away from the microphone 
without the dull and disappointing sensation which 
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possesses me when I realize that ninety-nine out of 
a hundred people who listen in, turn away from the 
ear-phones or their loud-speaker, after I am done, 
with the remark, “ Well, his voice didn’t come in 
so well tonight! ” or, “How I wish we could get 
rid of this static! ’ Only one in a hundred will 
think of saying, “ God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
To most of them a radio sermon has become a more 
or less successful stunt in broadcasting technique. 
And the message involved is completely secondary. 
This idea has spread to include the sermons we 
hear in person. We say, ‘“ That was a good ser- 
mon.” We mean that it satisfied our critical taste 
as to the requirements of an artistic production 
from the pulpit. I wish I could teach the Christian 
Church to sing and to feel that old negro planta- 
tion song: 
“Tt’s me, it’s me, it’s me, O Lord,— 
Standin’ in the need of prayer, 
Tain’t my mother, tain’t my father, but it’s me, 
O Lord,— 
Standin’ in the need of prayer.” 


If we could utilize one-half our skill in detecting 
crime to detect the beginnings of sin in our own 
hearts, we should live much more vitally Christian 
lives. These disciples showed the result of Christ’s 
teaching when they replied to his indefinite accusa- 
tion with the sincere cry, “ Lord, is it I?” They 
were almost incredibly dull in determining the fail- 
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ure of another, they were successfully sensitive 
about the possibility of their own sin. We can 
learn from them. 

But the second unbelievable feature of the story 
is the uncanny ability of Jesus to see through Judas 
so plainly. He displayed a miracle of keenness 
which astonishes us quite as much as their miracle 
of dullness. Judas was no ordinary blunderer in 
crime. He was cunning and daring. He applied 
real skill to his black problem. He had confidence 
in himself. He had that braggodocio which bluffed 
issues through and made him believe he was suc- 
cessfully concealing his guilt. He dared to be 
present at the last supper. He added his voice to 
the rest in query about his own guilt. Only a man 
with nerves completely in control could look Jesus 
in the eye, and after all the rest had inquired, say, 
“ Rabbi, is it I?” Through it all, he kept every 
guilty indication from all the rest of the friends. 

Yet Jesus seemed to know, from the outset of the 
impulse. He perceived the first incident which pre- 
ceded the treachery. He traced the plot from step 
to step. We wonder how he could detect those 
skillfully hidden traces of a master plot. 

We are being deceived by a very popular delu- 
sion. Sin is easily detected. The idea that ‘it con- 
ceals itself is erroneous. It howls for attention. In 
a thousand ways it shows itself up. It may seem 
to the sinner to be concealed, but this is only a 
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temporary error of our confidence. Crimes are 
constantly in the making, people are constantly 
wagging their wise heads and waiting for the crash. 
No one is smart enough to cover up his tracks. 
We can detect others so easily. Behind a smiling 
face we catch the glint of guilt. In cleverly hidden 
deeds, we see the indications of what is really tran- 
spiring. But the same easy revelations are being 
made by our own lives. We think we are clever 
enough to be different. We are simply fooling our- 
selves into a vain over-confidence. We are giving 
ourselves away at every turn. 

The places we frequent and the places we avoid 
are in themselves indicating our sin. When we 
begin to “neglect the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether ” in church, wise people begin to wait for 
the collapse of ruin. The words we say in un- 
guarded or guarded moments have a way of incrim- 
inating us. We cannot keep close enough watch of 
our tongues. The phrases have a way of slipping 
out. Judas has his mind all ready for a casual 
repetition of the disciples’ inquiry. He frames his 
lips to say, “Lord, is it I?” Instead, he says, 
“ Rabbi, is it I? ” The moment the words are out, 
he is sorry and dismayed. But Jesus coolly re- 
plies, “ Thou hast said.” 

Deeds have a way of escaping completely beyond 
our control. We do them skillfully, we think, but 
they become bungled in the awful process. There 
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seems to be something back of the moral constitu- 
tion of the world that dooms us to disaster when 
we sin. There is something. There is Some One. 

Somebody here will betray Jesus. I say it as 
solemnly and as certainly today as if I were facing 
a congregation. Watch your first impulse as the 
accusation sinks in. Are you saying, “Not I! 
Absolutely not”? Or are you saying, “ Lord, is it 
I?” If the first, watch yourself. Your mood of 
confident reply has indicated something. But it is 
not too late. If the second, examine your heart as 
the eleven did. Inspect each rebel motive, exile 
each conspirator-wish. You are learning how it 
feels to be caught. 


“ Someone has turned from the Lord away; 
Someone has gone from the fold astray; 
Someone is treading the downward way ;— 

Lord, is it I? Lord, is it I? 


“ Someone is out where the breakers roll; 
Someone is near to the treach’rous shoal; 
Someone will lose his immortal soul ;— 

Lord, is it I? Lord, is it I? 


CHORUS 
“ Lord, is it 12 O the thought, like a dart, 
Pierces the innermost depths of the heart! 
If there be one who in Thee hath no part, 
Lord, is it I? Lord, is it I?” 


VIIl 
THE PORTIONS 


“ After supper he took the cup” 


HE problem was how to get people to re- 
member. It is the problem now. It was 
the problem which the Jewish people tried 
to solve by devising the Passover feast for the na- 
tion. It was the problem which confronted Jesus 
at the last supper. And it remains the chief prob- 
lem of the Christian Church today. People would 
not sin if only we could get them to remember the 
right things at the right time. “TI forgot,” they 
say. They are right. We must teach them to re- 
member. For this reason we shall find unusual 
interest in the contrast which is here presented 
between the Passover and the Lord’s Supper as 
aids for remembering. 

The Passover had been designed in an effort to 
recall some heroic deeds and moods in Jewish his- 
tory. That thrilling experience at the border of 
Egypt, that awe-inspiring deliverance for which 
Jehovah had been responsible, those long years of 
implicit confidence in divine providence and guid- 
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ance while the wilderness was explored, must be 
recreated in minds that would forget all too easily. 
Moses in his majestic authority must be made to 
live for each succeeding generation, or his influence 
would diminish and his achievements lose their 
inspirational power. 

So an annual feast-day was set aside in the cal- 
endar of their national life. Throngs from all over 
Jewry were summoned each year to the Holy City. 
Stirring ceremonials, replete with symbols for re- 
membrance, filled the hours of the day and night. 
Impressive pageants of God’s grace and mercy 
were displayed in the ritual service. A mood of 
special dignity was created. Bells rang, trumpets 
were sounded, the priests appeared in solemn pro- 
cessionals, psalms rang out over the worshipping 
throngs, and the temple was the centre of a whole 
nation’s piety for the hours of the feast. The 
crowded congestion of the city’s streets was enough 
to give an air of festival anticipation. The pre- 
arranged ceremonial scenes which followed hard 
upon one another were memorable in their impres- 
sions and their significance. The surroundings 
were made unique, so as to give the sense of the 
new and the unusual. The food which they ate and 
the drink which they quaffed were peculiarly se- 
lected for these particular days. Each detail of 
the procedure was specifically and inescapably 
“ Passover.” 
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When the days of the feast were over, the pil- 
grims would hurry home to their regular life on the 
hills. Jerusalem would slip back into sluggish and 
unhurried existence. Ordinary food would be eaten 
once again, in the midst of commonplace surround- 
ings. But the theory of the Passover was that if 
they made it peculiar enough, it would be remem- 
bered in the midst of their ordinary life by virtue 
of its strangeness. Existence could not long be 
maintained in the sanctity of traditional procedure. 
They must resume the steady pace of day-by-day 
experience. For these red-letter days, however, 
every feature must be made as different as possible 
to distinguish it, for the sake of memory. The 
Passover must give the people something to remem- 
ber, something they could not forget. 

No one could say that they failed in their effort. 
The feast was surely memorable enough. Indeed, 
it achieved its memorability because it was so ex- 
ceptional. As it succeeded in escaping the ordi- 
nary and the regular, it summoned the people’s 
minds to an air of peculiar anticipation. Each 
strange detail became a determining part in a tre- 
mendous spiritual experience, which did bring back 
in a vital way, for a time at least, the lost spirit of 
a vanished national past. 

In these devices Jesus shared, whole-heartedly, 
until this point in the story has been reached. He 
had joined with the crowd on the streets during the 
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hours of the day. His own mind had welcomed 
those patriotic considerations which brought him 
into contact with the mighty heroes of the centu- 
ries. The preparations which he had supervised 
were all such as to mark him as one of many pious 
Jews, eager to include his household in the special 
mood of this special feast. He was willing to do 
anything which might help them and help us to 
recall all that could be gained from the spirit of 
ancient deeds. 

But he is now preparing to break with tradition. 
He wants to devise a way of insuring in his own 
group an abiding remembrance of the happy days 
which they had spent together in ministry and 
friendship. If this was a memorable Passover in 
the history of Israel, it was to be made a still more 
memorable Passover in the annals of Christianity. 
How could he make certain that they would be 
able to remember? He wanted to teach them to 
claim through the years the beautiful experiences 
of their shared helpfulness. He wanted them to 
recall their high purposes and their united hopes. 
He wanted to keep them from fainting and falling, 
after he who had helped them was gone. He 
wanted them to remember him. 

Did he appoint a special day, once a month or 
once a year, which was to be set aside as a Com- 
munion holiday for the sake of memorial cere- 
monies? Did he prescribe a correct ritual of 
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solemn observance, with authorized priests and 
ministers and deacons and elders in charge; and 
the rest of a congregation waiting for the proper 
formalities to be concluded? Did he stipulate 
our silver platters of diced bread, and the ele- 
garit, correct hygiene of tiny glass goblets fitted 
to ingenious trays? Did he rest his hopes for 
remembrance in a special feast modelled after the 
Passover ? 

The story reveals plainly that he had no such 
idea in mind. He did not want his feast of recol- 
lections to be made memorable because it was pecu- 
liar. He wanted it to be memorable because it was 
connected with something absolutely common- 
place. If he could see any justification at all 
for the stiff strangeness of our Communion Ser- 
vice, I think he would urge us to keep it as a 
formal reminder of those constant and informal 
reminders which he intended we should find in 
every day. 

For he reached out and took bread and broke 
it into pieces, and gave them to his disciples, 
saying, “ Whenever you sit at bread like this, 
think of my body, broken for you.” Then he 
took the cup and passed it from disciple to dis- 
ciple, saying, ‘‘ Whenever you quench your thirst 
with the juice of the grape hereafter, think of my 
blood which I am about to shed because I love 
you so.” 
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This was not the ceremonial Passover ritual 
which he was changing slightly for his own use. 
He was not appropriating to himself a small frac- 
tion of a Jewish feast. He was creating a new form 
of reminder, on a totally new assumption. This 
was not paschal bread and the traditional festal 
cup. ‘These were instead the commonplace ele- 
ments of the ordinary meal. When the early Chris- 
tians spoke of the event in after years, they titled 
it, with beautiful appropriateness, “‘ The Last Sup- 
per.” The simple words form an adequate indica- 
tion of a significant tradition. It was just a “ sup- 
per” after all. They had been celebrating the 
Passover,—now they became simply guests at a 
symbolic supper. He is not advising them to bake 
a special feast-day loaf occasionally and use it on 
that one day only. He is not proposing an alto- 
gether special and peculiar way of sharing the wine. 
He is asking that whenever they eat or drink, they 
may have him in mind. He has cut clear com- 
pletely of the Passover psychology. He is not 
intending to get people to recall him quite inten- 
sively for a few hours once a year or once a 
month. He has discovered a wholly new way 
of having us remember him often every day. 
Each crumb of bread would speak of his love; 
each cooling drink would tell us of his suffer- 
ing; no meal hereafter should be without thought 
of him. 
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Starting there, we have taken his skillful injunc- 
tions and translated them into the formal procedure 
of the regular ceremonial Communion. Ritual has 
been devised to accompany it; forms of words have 
been arranged to represent correctness for it; 
standards of eligibility have been defined for those 
who participate in it. The bread is cut accurately 
into efficient little pellets so small that their nour- 
ishment is infinitesimal and their artificiality appar- 
ent. The wine is served in tiny sacramental glasses 
holding a few drops, or else sipped from an ornate 
silver and gold goblet which permits each worship- 
per to have a taste only. It is all very beautiful. 
But all so far removed from the last supper sim- 
plicity. We are somewhat proud of our ability to 
gain by proper music and light what we call “ ap- 
propriate environmental atmosphere ” for the Com- 
munion. It would be very much worth while if 
these churchly ceremonies acted to stimulate us 
toward remembering him at each meal we ate. 
But the opposite is true. We have long since 
neglected to think of him each time we eat. The 
ordinary bread and drink of our ordinary meal has 
no sanctity for us. Communion has segregated our 
recollections of him into special hours of special 
set days, and has tempted us to forget him be- 
tween the appointed Sundays. It has made a 
mockery of his words. The sooner we sense its 
peril the better. He never was very patient with 
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“new moons and seasons” as religious helps. 
He would be disappointed surely at what has hap- 
pened to his wistful gesture in the direction of 
remembrance. 

He knew one thing which we are just learning — 
he knew that in order to remember, good inten- 
tions are not enough. You must devise some means 
of recalling. You must will to remember, and will 
intensely and earnestly. Remembering is not 
achieved without hard work and much practice and 
persistence. 

You do not simply will to be a concert pianist, — 
you discipline your stubborn fingers, you learn the 
strange sign language of musical notation, you 
educate your mind in the intricacies of melody, 
you accustom your ears to the harmony of 
chords and arpeggios. You practice with diligent 
determination. 

Just so with remembering. These memory sys- 
tems of recent vogue have introduced the idea to 
the masses. You must bring your whole mind to 
bear on the attempt to remember. And you must 
discover some way to hook up your memory or 
your idea with some oft-repeated commonplace and 
ordinary experience which will act as a reminder. 
Then each reminder, each time it appears, will help 
you to refresh your memory. You will be able to 
retain the valued idea because it is attached to vital 
connotations of neighbouring ideas. 
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I once knew a college president whose students 
thrilled with the tradition of his remarkable mem- 
ory. He would hold a freshman reception for all 
the members of the entering class. He would meet 
in the course of the evening 250 new men for their 
first time in the hurry of a formal reception. He 
would hear the names once. Thereafter he would 
always recall and recognize them. 

The students would marvel at the miracle and 
envy his uncanny ability. But they little realized 
the strategy and hard work which resulted in the 
appearance of the miracle. For days before the 
reception, the list of incoming freshmen was on 
the president’s desk, being studied name by name 
with concentrated attention. Names were mulled 
over in connection with places, and other famil- 
iar circumstances. While the reception was be- 
ing held, the president, his mind rested and ready 
for the big event, was intently focused on the 
sound of the names and on any possible hooks 
of ‘association with which he could grapple the 
identity of the boy to his mind. After the 
formalities were over, the president would spend 
other hours going over the list again and again 
in the quiet of his study, recalling the face 
and the form which he had attached to each 
name in his mind, and inquiring from discreet 
secretaries and helpers when his own memory 
failed him. 
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He had a reputation for a great memory. What 
he had was a very good memory, and a very great 
respect for the value of remembering. He was 
willing to pay the price for remembering. He 
took the trouble required to recall. It was hard 
work. It was worth while. 

Not everybody could do what he did. There is 
a difference in memory ability. But all of us could 
do much better if we tried. We forget what we do 
not care enough to recall. Then we whine about 
our poor memories. 

The spectacular, unusual experience does have 
some real advantage as a guarantee of spiritual up- 
lift. When the Passover was over, these Jews did 
go away, feeling as if they would be willing to 
sacrifice almost anything in order to restore the 
ancient glories of Israel. And these mighty emo- 
tional experiences do cast a radiance over long 
periods of mental life. But Jesus frankly adopted 
quite the opposite tactics. His way was to tie up 
his ideals with common things of every-day experi- 
ence. Then each day would bring that same regu- 
lar experience, each experience would remind us 
once again of the truth which he had attached 
to it. ‘ 

This was one of the reasons why he taught by 
means of parables. It was, of course, easy to gain 
a hold promptly and surely with the vivid telling of 
a story. But there are stories and stories, and it is 
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interesting to notice the kind of stories Jesus told. 
There was much more to his choice than a desire 
to be lightly anecdotal. There was the magic power 
of frequent reminders in a parable. Remembering 
the stories he told out of the life which immedi- 
ately surrounded him, every time they encoun- 
tered the frequent experience to which he had 
referred, they thought of what he had said. “ Do 
you remember what Jesus said about that? ” would 
rise unbidden to their lips many times a day, as 
they saw his parables re-told in the reality of life. 

A field waiting for the planting of springtime 
would make them think of his story about the 
sower and the seed. Sheaves would recall his har- 
vest stories. A lost coin would provoke a remem- 
brance of his word-picture about a distressed 
searching woman whose fear is turned to gladness. 
A shepherd on the hills would call up his beautiful 
poem about the lost sheep. They could not turn 
away and forget him. Wherever they turned, they 
found all the world providing the suggestion of his 
messages. I think that this explains to some degree 
the extraordinary clearness and exactness with 
which his preaching is reported to us. Men simply 
could not forget what he said’ We cannot forget 
when we read it, though we are removed from its 
suggestive memory material by many years and 
many miles. He had taken all of life into partner- 
ship in his preaching. And at the last, he took 
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bread and a cup, and by means of a single simple 
device assured himself that his presence would be 
felt in every subsequent meal which his faithful 
friends were to eat. 

After all, this is the way to remember. Tie up 
your idea to an inescapable incident which is bound 
to reappear in life. Tie a string to your finger, if 
no better way occurs to you. If you want a sermon 
to be remembered, attach its message permanently 
to some recurring phase of life. Once, in the Navy, 
I prepared and preached a sermon especially in- 
tended for the soldier-boys who were on their way 
home and about to be mustered out of the service 
before another Sunday came. I tried to help them 
to bridge the gap between military life and civilian 
life, between war-patriotism and peace-patriotism. 
I called the sermon “ Good-bye, Old Uniform! ” I 
tried to tie up its idea with those moments when 
they would actually take off those tight puttees and 
those high-buttoned jackets, and put on the less 
formal civilian clothes. Hundreds of letters came 
to me from boys all over the country who had been 
mustered out. They said, in various phrases, “ We 
thought we had forgotten that sermon. But when 
we started taking off the old soldier-suit for the 
last time, we found we remembered just what you 
said.” What was preached by way of advice might 
have been worthy or unworthy. But at least it had 
the virtue of getting itself remembered. 
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It is in consequence of a hint from Jesus’ prac- 
tice that modern preaching concerns itself so 
largely with so-called “ popular” themes. There 
was a day once when a preacher was willing to be 
responsible for such a sermon topic as “ The Ex- 
pulsive Power of a New Affection.” Now the bul- 
letin boards glow with “Fares, Please!” or 
“ Eventually, Why Not Now? ” or “ Why Honk at 
Traffic Signals? ” or ‘“ Light-Housekeeping.” It 
seems at first glance like absurd degradation. Yet 
the motive is good. 

Modern preachers have discovered that one of 
their real problems is to get their people to recall 
what has been preached, when the moment of test- 
ing comes. So they deliberately attach their 
preaching to some recognizable slogan that will 
recall itself in the experience of life. You cannot 
mount a trolley car without remembering the theme 
of “ Fares, Please!” Every city street. corner, 
every country cross-road, is engaged in a gigantic 
conspiracy to reiterate the preacher’s teaching on 
“ Traffic Signals.” A thousand little signs in the 
windows of our rooming houses repeat the message 
of “ Light-Housekeeping.” The congregation will 
see the signs, chuckle, and say, “ Do you remember 
what he said once about ‘ Light-Housekeeping ’? ” 
And your homiletic purpose is accomplished. 

It is not mere vulgar popularization, nor a desire 
for screeching headlines. It is an eager and scien- 
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tific method for binding up spiritual meaning with 
constantly recurring reminders which are certain to 
arise out of life. Jesus broke bread into fragments, 
and said, “I am bread for you. Never forget me 
when you see bread broken.” He was striving to 
give them a peg on which they might hang the gar- 
ment of recollection. 

This is of significant importance not only to the 
preacher who is in search of homiletical help, but 
also for the individual who wants to defeat sin in 
his own life. Sin is largely a matter of forgetting. 
No man would sin if only he could completely and 
accurately remember the vital elements of the situ- 
ation. We forget. 

Well, then, we must train ourselves to remember. 
This requires more than a mere genial disposition 
to recall. It requires the concentrated effort of a 
determined will, and a discipline which takes ad- 
vantage of every possible memory device. 

You know what type of sin most easily has its 
way with you. Think about it quite coolly now for 
a moment. You can select some helpful memory 
which will completely rout that sin. There are 
ideas which, if recalled, will infallibly balk that 
lure. Get those ideas firmly attached in your mind 
to the experience of your temptation. When you 
think of one, school yourself to think of the other. 
Practice again and again the simple but important 
process. 
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Perhaps a recollection of an old hymn or a Scrip- 
ture verse will serve you. Perhaps you need to 
recall the trustful love of a mother, or the smile 
on the face of a happy child. Tie a string 
around your spiritual fingers. Have the wit to 
prepare your defense in advance. Put your memo- 
ries in order. 

Best of all, let every meal remind you of 
Jesus. The bread will be in loaves which he 
could hardly recognize. The cup will have 
changed in form and content. But the prin- 
ciple of the recollection may still be applied. 
Think of him, think of him, think of him. Not 
once a month when the church gathers in Com- 
munion. Let those occasions remind you to re- 
member always. But every day, at every meal, 
at every turn of the road, have things planned to 
remind you of him. 

Let every morning tempt you to read of him and 
pray. Let every evening recall to mind your 
blessed fellowship with him. Sleep, and remember 
how lovely death may be if only your trust be in 
him. Wake, and rejoice in his inspiring presence. 
Eat, and recall how he gave himself for you. 
Remember, remember, remember. 


“In the hour of trial, 
Jesus, plead for me; 

Lest by base denial, 
I depart from Thee! 
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When Thou see’st me waver, 
With a look recall, 

Nor for fear or favour, 
Suffer me to fail. 


“With forbidden pleasures 
Would this vain world charm, 
Or its sordid treasures 
Spread to work me harm; 
Bring to my remembrance 
Sad Gethsemane, 
Or, in darker semblance, 
Cross-crowned Calvary. 


“ Should Thy mercy send me 

Sorrow, toil, and woe, 

Or should pain attend me 
On my path below, 

Grant that I may never 
Fail Thy hand to see: 

Grant that I may ever 
Cast my care on Thee.” 


IX 
THE PRAISE 


“And gave thanks” 


E blessed and brake and gave to his 
disciples.” 


We have watched him break the com- 
mon loaf into precious symbols of his shared life. 
We have heard his voice speak memorable words, 
as he gave the portions to his disciples. But we 
have neglected a significant detail in the course of 
the narrative. So eager have we been to discover 
the full meaning of the bread and the wine, that we 
have almost failed to notice what immediately pre- 
ceded the distribution of them. 

“He blessed,” the story tells us. At first glance, 
the words seem commonplace and formal enough. 
We use such words to describe our actions when we 
mumble a few monotonously repeated phrases just 
before our daily meals. We “ask a blessing ” or 
“say grace” as a part of the requisite courtesy as 
we seat ourselves at our tables. So often have we 
said it, that it takes a deliberate effort on our part 
to realize what the words mean. In all probability, 
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even the phrases themselves are not our own, but a 
collection of heirlooms from the lips of others to 
whom we have listened in days gone by as we 
paused impatiently before our meals. The same 
words have been said again and again, until they 
have worn a deep rut in our minds. Nowadays we 
do not even need to think what we are saying. 
Habit has trained us. We find ourselves seated 
before a meal. We bow our heads slightly. Our 
lips move. The syllables are repeated. We say a 
hurried “ Amen.” The proper preliminaries are 
over. We have “ said the blessing.” And from our 
own experience we derive the meaning for the word 
when it is used of Jesus. He had doubtless been 
taught the gestures of formal gratitude for the 
blessings of everyday food. It was simply a part 
of the commonplace manners of his regular life. 
Whenever he was ready for any meal, he simply 
bowed his head and blessed. 

A number of indications in the present story 
make it impossible for us to dismiss this part of it 
so lightly. The words “ he blessed ” are brief and 
bare and formal enough to excuse any slightest 
notice. But in other Gospel versions of the story, 
they are expanded somewhat into a fuller phrase, 
“he gave thanks.” Apparently he was not con- 
tent with the mere mumbling of a correct sentence 
in polite appreciation. He actually gave thanks. 
He did not even satisfy himself by “saying 
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thanks.” Indeed, he “ gave thanks.” Something 
really went from his heart to God. He rendered 
gratitude. 

Even if the words themselves gave us no reason 
to pause, we should need only to consider the cir- 
cumstances, to realize that this was no meaningless 
gesture of habitual conformity. The Passover 
Supper was completed. There had been formal 
and traditional prayers as a part of the Jewish 
celebration. We have every right to suppose that 
even into these dead bones of ritual, centuries old, 
Jesus could succeed in breathing the breath of life. 
But these prescribed prayers had been said long 
before. Jesus is now turning to a new part of the 
feast. He is adding to the Jewish Passover, a last 
supper of symbolic beauty for his own followers. 
They have been Jews together for several wonder- 
ful hours of Jewish sentiment and Jewish purpose. 
Now they are to be “ Christians ” together, though 
the word had not been coined and the idea had 
never been formulated. Precisely because it was 
so absolutely new, the prayer which preceded and 
accompanied this “ Communion of Remembrance ”’ 
was a new prayer with a new significance. 

It is also distinguished from conventional, pious 
manners by the fact that it was repeated with the 
bread and the wine. One prayer was not enough. 
Each of these portions must be blessed. For each 
of these symbols, Jesus must give thanks. And all 
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of the circumstances combine to destroy the easy 
assumption that he simply uttered a few formal 
phrases before he went on with the food and 
the drink. 

The words which he spoke are not recorded. 
There is a prayer associated with the narrative of 
the last supper, but it came toward the very end 
of the story, after that long and beautiful conver- 
sation about Christ’s confidence in the future. We 
shall come to that in due time. Whatever uncer- 
tainties surround it, we can be sure of at least one 
thing,—it was not the prayer of thanks to which 
reference is here made. 

If we had the prayer of praise worded for us in 
the Gospels, we could be certain from its content 
which of the two types of prayer Jesus here used. 
He himself made plain the distinction. Sometimes 
he prayed for the sake of himself. Sometimes he 
prayed for the sake of those who were near by. 
Those were personal prayers, voicing personal 
needs, which sanctified the night hours when Jesus 
was apart from his friends, on a mountain, in the 
months past. There was to be an agony and a 
glory of personal prayer in the garden this same 
night, while the drops of blood sweated through the 
anguished brow, and the disciples slept near by. 
But there were other prayers which were spoken 
to God, by Jesus, on behalf of others, with the 
listening ears of others particularly in mind. The 
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“We” prayers of congregational petition were not 
unknown to Jesus and his disciples. At the tomb 
of Lazarus, Jesus had seen fit to explain that his 
prayer to God was not merely the expression of 
his own heart,—it was, as well, the challenge 
of his faith to the crowd which pressed close 
and strained their ears for his every syllable. 
The prayer which was soon to conclude the last 
supper, can be understood only when we con- 
front it as an appeal from Jesus to God, plus an 
appeal from Jesus to his listening disciples to 
help in the answering of his prayer. If only we 
had the words of the prayer of praise, we could 
soon determine what sort of a prayer it was. But 
the simple words “he blessed,” “‘ he gave thanks,” 
are our only clues. 

Suppose for a moment that he was leading his 
disciples in a thanksgiving worship. He would not 
lack for items in their shared gratitude. He could 
thank God with them for all those stirring Passover 
memories which had moved them to courage and to 
consecration during the earlier moments of the 
evening. They had been thinking together, as 
fellow-Jews, amid the glories of national destiny; 
they had been recalling how God had guided and 
guarded them through bitter crises; their great 
heroes had been recreated in their minds,—these 
treasures out of a mighty past could well stimulate 
their praise. 
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These present hours of friendly fellowship in the 
home of a friend were in themselves radiant with 
the happy glow of warm geniality. And as they 
yielded to the teaching of Jesus, they must have 
caught some of that quiet confidence that saw 
through the gathering. storm, out into the certain 
glory of his promised triumph, so that they need 
add thanks for the future to their gratitude for 
past and present blessings. 

But Jesus was thanking God for bread and wine. 
Even here, he could invite them to join him in his 
prayer of praise. Suppose all these more imma- 
terial items of memory, and friendship, and hope 
are ruled out of consideration, there is enough in 
this bread and wine to make the disciples unitedly 
rejoice. There is a sheer delight in a good whole- 
some taste which these young and vigorous men 
would not be disposed to deny. Civilization has 
pampered and refined our appetites until most of 
us are jaded far beyond any simple enjoyment of 
ordinary wholesome tastes. But in a less sophisti- 
cated age, and to less sophisticated people even 
now, there may be a quiet beauty in a good flavour 
as real as that derived from music or from colour. 
Why not thank ‘God for this good bread, and this 
fragrant wine? 

Surely nothing gives a greater sense of depend- 
ence upon the world which surrounds us than the 
food we eat. This grain was made into flour by 
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others’ hands, and the flour in turn became dough 
and bread by virtue of others’ work. The fields 
were tilled with other men’s toil, sowing and plant- 
ing, reaping and threshing, were not accomplished 
by these wandering disciples. The vineyards were 
planted, and tended, and pruned, and plucked by 
other men; the walls were built, the harvest was 
guarded, the grapes were crushed, the wine was 
blended by other men. Reach back through the 
process and you come at last to God. 


“ Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour is the mill, 
And back of the mill is the wheat, and the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will.” 


Why not thank God, then, unitedly, for the sheer 
material of good bread and good wine? 

There was more than that in their hearts as Jesus 
led them in gratitude. There is a peculiar joy in 
comradeship over a meal. We have almost entirely 
abandoned it now, but it is one of the classic tradi- 
tions of human-kind. The day of the big dining- 
room and the hearty hospitality is fading away. 
“Company ” does not come to dinner any more. 
To entertain at meals has become a dreadful chore. 
We are losing the fine joy of eating together. We 
must restore the “extra plate” to the equipment 
of the modern home. We may be able to survive 
the loss of the “‘ spare room ” and the “ guest bed,” 
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but something very beautiful will vanish from our 
relationship if we permit dining-room tables to be- 
come stylish without the “ extension ” features and 
the extra leaves for sudden insertion in case of an 
emergency at meal-time. 

On this particular night, Jesus and his friends 
were enjoying this experience of fellowship to the 
full. There is a mystic significance in the shared 
cup and the broken bread which need never be 
explored. He could lead them in thanking God 
for that spiritual beauty which they were finding 
together. 

All of this could be voiced in his prayer of praise 
if he were merely leading his disciples and com- 
pletely forgetting himself. But the story indicates, 
in its simple words, another stratum of experience 
which we dare not neglect. If he had spoken 
words of prayer intended for his disciples’ ears, we 
might have expected that the words be recorded in 
the Gospel account somewhere. Here were precious 
phrases which might serve through the years as 
recollections of his spirit when he united his follow- 
ers in prayer. If they had been conscious only that 
he was leading them, the prayer might have become 
a part of our heritage in his ministry toward them 
and toward us. But no word of it is recorded. It 
is simply explained that “he gave thanks.” How- 
ever much of thanks on their behalf entered into 
the praise, what they recalled of it in after days 
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was the impression that he, for himself, apart 
from them, was giving thanks. For what? 

Surely not only for past and present and future 
of Israel’s destiny. Surely not only for good tastes 
in bread and wine, for the joined efforts of un- 
named men which had resulted in these supplies 
for his table, for the genial comradeship of the 
friendly bowl and beaker. The bread and wine are 
not items of nourishment for him. They are not 
recollections of a nation’s fate. They are symbols 
of his suffering. To the disciples, if they had un- 
derstood in time, the crumbs of bread might have 
brought some suggestion of the richness of his life 
which he was freely giving to all of them. The 
wine might have told them of spiritual pangs which 
they need never suffer because of the anguish to 
which he was submitting himself. But to him, 
each portion of bread taken from the rest was a 
forecast of those brutal blows which were to shatter 
his hands, crush asunder the bones of his feet, and 
rip open the flesh of his side. Each sip of wine 
was the sign of dripping blood in the agony of the 
crown and the cross. For them he was giving 
himself,—and for us. 

And he took the bread, amd blessed and brake. 
He took the cup and gave thanks. Broken body, 
shed blood, avd praise. For what? 

Surely for strength i# suffering. He could reach 
up out of the dreadfulness of the moment, and 
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claim the certainty that God would be with him 
through it all, helping him to bear it. However 
terrible the experience might be, it could not be as 
bad as if God were not present to help in the midst 
of it. Jesus knew that he would be eager to thank 
God for his help after the crisis was past. Now he 
claims the right to offer his praise even before the 
help comes. This is faith,—the substance of things 
hoped for. 

Surely for discipline through suffering. I do not 
mean that this experience brought with it that sense 
of justified pain which we have the right to claim 
so often in our own limitations. We are constantly 
receiving from a kind God the blessing of that pain 
which warns us of some greater danger, like a shout 
or a sudden blow when unexpected peril threatens. 
We sometimes avoid a greater danger through in- 
curring a lesser trouble, like a vaccination to pre- 
vent a severe disease through inoculation with a 
slighter form. We are often punished by pain, in 
the hope that we may learn from the punishment 
how important it is that we avoid the mistake which 
threatens us with destruction. None of these ele- 
ments can be discovered in the crucifixion of Jesus. 
But surely there was in its mysterious implications 
a discipline which was preparing him for joy 
toward which he could look forward. He was 
being taught to serve, to help, to minister, to love, 
to triumph, through his pain. 
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Surely for the very privilege presented by suffer- 
ing. He had been selected to suffer. He had been 
important enough to deserve the full assault of hell. 
He had not been assigned to a quiet, back-water 
place in life, where what he said would challenge 
no-ire, what he did would stir up no resentment. 
He had achieved the privilege of focusing upon 
himself the whole world of hate. Thank God for 
that! He had not compromised to soften it. He 
had not retreated to escape it. He had stood firm 
and received it. 

On the way home from the war, regiments would 
boast of their share in the victory. As they com- 
peted in their arguments, they would finally arrive 
at one fair standard of comparison, ‘“ How many 
men did you lose?” ‘They claimed no credit for 
their military decorations, for the ground they had 
gained, for the skill of their commanders, for the 
number of their prisoners. They realized that in a 
conflict like the World War, the only real claim to 
fame lay in their losses. 

So Jesus, breaking the bread and thinking of his 
body soon to be shattered, passing the glowing red 
wine and thinking of his blood soon to be shed, in 
pain,—simply, sincerely, and devoutly thanked 
God. He led his disciples in gratitude. He spoke 
his own heart in praise. For the strength he 
could claim in his suffering, for the power he 
could gain through his suffering, for the achieve- 
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ment he could trace by his suffering——he was 
thankful. 

How little of his clear-visioned gratitude we 
possess! How easily we thank God for escapes! 
How we whine and complain at perils and persecu- 
tions! They are often signs of God’s favour. 


“Am I a soldier of the cross, 

A follower of the Lamb? 
And shall I fear to own His cause, 
Or blush to speak His Name? 


“ Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas? 


“ Sure I must fight if I would reign: 
Increase my courage, Lord; 
I'll bear the cross, endure the pain, 
Supported by Thy word.” 


X 
THE PLEA 


“Do this m remembrance of me” 


\ STUDY of any accurate Gospel harmony 


reveals a strange patch-work of coinci- 

dence and difference. Almost every item 
in the busy life of Jesus appears in at least two of 
the four narratives. There are some incidents 
which appear in three versions. And few, very few, 
are lifted into the unusual prominence which comes 
from being recorded in all four. It would not be 
difficult to guess that the last supper is one of 
these distinguished few. It would have been a fail- 
ure as a device for reminding if it had not made 
itself memorable at least until the Gospels were 
written. 

But its place is more than distinguished. It is 
carefully outlined in five separate New Testament 
stories. This, I think, can be said of no other epi- 
sode in the life of Jesus. And the fifth account is 
particularly interesting because the necessity for it 
arose out of carelessness on the part of some early 
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Christians concerning the conduct of the last 
supper. 

Whenever we attempt to arrange the Gospels in 
order of their importance, we are driven to consider 
the probable dates of their composition. It has 
been generally agreed that the nearer an account is 
in time to the actual experiences described, the 
more certainty we may feel about its accuracy in 
details. The years may be expected to soften and 
blur the outlines of the most conscientious memory, 
and stories lose vividness with distance from the 
event. So when we attempt to compare the Gospels 
for their exactness and authority, we begin by 
assuming that the earliest one, being written closer 
in time to the affair, is probably the one most apt 
to present the precise situation. With this in mind, 
we swing toward Mark for basic and unadorned 
reporting, while we expect in Matthew and Luke 
traces of a later freedom in interpretation which 
reaches its limit in the organized symphonic poem 
of John. But it may surprise us to discover that 
there is an account of the last supper which pre- 
cede’ even the early records of Mark. It was cer- 
tainly the common property of the churches before 
the Gospels were circulated. It appears,in the 
Letter to the Corinthians. It bears the signature 
of Paul. And it claims the most fervent author- 
ization possible. It demands acceptance as having 
come from Jesus himself. 
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How direct was this line of authority from Christ 
to Paul, is a matter too obscure to be settled now. 
Surely the report was such as to entirely convince 
Paul, and to enable him to present his view of the 
matter confidently in contradiction to the habits 
and traditions of large groups of Christians. ‘“ For 
I have received of the Lord that which also I deliv- 
ered unto you,” boasts Paul at the beginning of his 
Communion story. None of the Gospels claims as 
much. Recourse to direct authority could be no 
stronger. It will behoove us to pay attention to 
this fifth narrative of the last supper. When this 
account differs with the Gospels, we cannot lightly 
dismiss it as having no weight. When this story 
supplements the all too rare material, we can be 
grateful for a real contribution to our knowledge of 
a significant event. 

The outline of the episode is almost exactly as 
the Gospels record it. Naturally enough, Paul fol- 
lows more closely the story in Luke (or shall we 
say that Luke follows Paul?), for the kinship be- 
tween these two writers has often been noted. The 
differences are purely verbal and for the most part 
completely incidental. When Paul writes to the 
Corinthian Christians, he says, “ And when he had 
given thanks;” where Matthew and Mark have 
contented themselves with the far more prosaic and 
non-descriptive words, “he blessed.” But Luke 
has the “thanks” included. Mark and Matthew 
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both omit any particular description of the bread 
as the body of Jesus, but Luke says, “ My body 
which was given for you,” while Paul is even more 
vivid with “ My body which was broken for you.” 
The only important additions for which the Paul- 
Luke tradition is responsible is the Plea, that wist- 
ful request of Jesus that the Communion be used 
often “ in remembrance of me.” The other Gospels 
have hints of his will in the matter. But Paul is 
explicit about the desire. “ Do this often,” Jesus 
is saying. ‘“ This is me. Do this in remembrance 
of me. This bread is my body, broken, shared for 
you. This wine is my blood, shed as a New Testa- 
ment of memory for you. This do ye, as oft as ye 
do it, in remembrance of me. For as oft as ye eat 
this bread and drink this cup, ye do show forth 
the Lord’s death till he come.” If some of the 
pathos of this plea has faded out of the later 
stories, we may rejoice to find it so definite and 
explicit in this first of all Biblical accounts of the 
Communion. 

We think that we can understand this desire to 
stay the power that might dim their affection. 
These friends had been given to Jesus by the 
Father. They had found such perfect joy in their 
fellowship. And now he was forced to consider 
the perishable quality of such affection. His hours 
were numbered. He could not let go of them. He 
wanted them to love him always. So keen was his 
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desire that he was not ashamed to voice it. He 
was eager to adopt every possible means to assure 
the survival of their mutual regard. 

He was eager, as well, to keep them loving each 
other. It had occurred to him, during the meal, 
perhaps when they were quarrelling over their 
places in his Kingdom, how terrible it would be if 
these friends of his should ever cease being friends 
of each other. He had sensed the strength which 
came from their united affection. He had rested 
back upon their one-ness. If he should go and they 
should cease to be one, any disaster might over- 
whelm their faith and the Gospel which he had 
preached. He wanted to be sure that they could 
go on whole-heartedly loving one another. He 
could think of no guarantee quite so satisfactory as 
the permanence of their love for him. It was this 
love that first made them love one another. It 
must be this love that would outlast their petty 
differences and fuse them into eternal affection. 
So he pled for them to love him always, because 
he wanted them to love the other brethren who 
loved him. Unless he could find some way of 
uniting them, the sea of human passions would 
engulf his Gospel, and his ministry would be in 
vain. So families have been united, weak and 
strong bound together in the bond of some common 
affection for the same object. This was a little 
family. There were weak and strong members in it. 
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All of them would be stronger for this ‘“ together- 
ness.” They could be together best as they were 
now,—gathered in love around Jesus. 

But his real object is hidden behind these two 
sincere desires. He wanted to be remembered and 
loved always, because he wanted these friends of 
his to serve and love all needy men always. Now 
this was a hard thing to expect of them. It was an 
impossible thing for them to do unless they were 
constantly kept true to their ideals of service by 
means of a lasting affection. And this very affec- 
tion had in it elements of peril. 

Suppose he succeeded in getting them to remem- 
ber him. Would this infallibly make them kind to 
others? At first glance, that result might seem 
natural. But quite the contrary effect might be 
produced. Jesus was easy to adore. Little chil- 
dren crept up hopefully into his lap. Beggars 
sought him without fear. Stricken ones pled for 
him. Would loving him help his friends to 
love the distressed ones who were hard to love? 
Might they not remember so vividly the pleas- 
ant ease of their love for him, that common- 
place needy people might seem to merit only their 
scorn? ‘ 

He had been compelled to battle with this tend- 
ency before. Once on a blessed mountain-top 
flooded with moonlight, the three who loved him 
best almost succeeded in loving him too much. 
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They had witnessed his glory. Their hearts were 
aflame with love. They had almost completely es- 
caped from the practical considerations of earth. 
They were living in a supernal glory. Did this 
glory help them to seek the needy ones below in 
the valley? Instead, it tempted them to stay for- 
ever where needs would never touch them. He 
was forced to order them down, to discipline them 
promptly with a terrific demand upon their faith, 
in order to counteract the crippling effect of the 
transfiguration. 

So now, he wanted to be remembered. But he 
also wanted to be forgotten. He did not want them 
to go through life searching for somebody like him 
to help. He wanted them to search for the kind of 
people he had loved and served, and having found 
them, he wanted his friends to serve them in re- 
membrance of him. He could not let them scorn 
broken, sin-stained, devil-ridden humanity because 
they were remembering his strong, pure, com- 
manding presence. 

So he had to make plain his double demand by 
every device he could utilize. “ Remember me al- 
ways,” is his plea. Recall everything about me 
that blessed you. Break bread to remember. Pour 
wine to remember. 

But remember most of all how I loved the love- 
less ones, and healed the deserted ones, and touched 
the leprous, shunned ones, and claimed the de- 
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spised and abhorred ones, and was patient with the 
unappreciative ones. Remember this, and do this 
for me. 

Do not go about trying to recognize my traits in 
others before you will help them. Do not postpone 
your service until you see something in them that 
will remind you of me. Let their very need remind 
you of me. Let their unlikeness to me tell you 
again how I gave myself for those who were unlike 
me. Love them and help them because you do not 

ee me in them. Thus you will be showing me in 
your own lives. Use my spirit, and spend yourself 
freely on others. 

We cannot understand his plea to be remem- 
bered unless we place it against the background 
of a story which he told them only a few days 
before. He had been speaking of the last days. 
He had been trying to explain to them the moral 
issues which would be involved in the final judg- 
ment. He described the confident claims of a 
host of people who would come forward saying, 
“Wherever we saw thee, Jesus, we helped thee. 
Wherever we recognized your qualities in lives, 
we ministered for your sake in their needs. Even 
if they were in prison, so long as they reminded 
us of you, we helped them. And we did it all in 
your name!” But the King replies, “ Depart 
from me, ye workers of iniquity. You knew me 
too well to help the people who did not remind 
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you of me. You were remembering me too dis- 
tinctly. You were forgetting the people I died 
to save. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth! ” 

Another group presents itself at the judgment, all 
abashed and bewildered. They are being ushered 
into the presence of the King, and are amazed to 
receive his benediction and gratitude. He will tell 
them of the many times when he has rejoiced in 
their lovely ministries. He will recount their visits 
to his prison, their strength in his illness, their 
food in his hunger, their waters for his thirst. 
But they will be puzzled still. ‘“ We never saw 
thee,” they will say. ‘‘ We did help people, but 
they did not look like thee. They were only poor, 
distressed folk who had no friends, and we recalled 
that you loved such people, so we could hardly 
keep ourselves from loving them ourselves.” Then 
the King will smile upon them and beckon them 
into eternal joy. For they had learned how best 
to remember him. 

We shall be blessed and cursed not on the basis 
of our ability to recognize the traits of Jesus in 
those who appeal to us; we shall be rewarded or 
punished for our ability to reproduce his spirit 
in our reactions to others, however uninviting 
they are. 

Remember me. Reproduce me. Pattern after 
me. But forget me. Do not look for me in 
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others. Keep me in your own hearts. This is the 
Communion Plea. 


“ More love to Thee, O Christ, 
More love to Thee! 
Hear Thou the prayer I make 
On bended knee. 
This is my earnest plea, 
More love, O Christ, to Thee, 
More love to Thee. 


“ Let sorrow do its work, 
Send grief and pain; 
Sweet are Thy messengers, 
Sweet their refrain, 
When they can sing with me, 
More love, O Christ, to Thee, 
More love to Thee. 


“Then shall my latest breath 

Whisper Thy praise; 
This be the parting cry, 

My heart shall raise,— 
This still its prayer shall be, 
More love, O Christ, to Thee, 

More love to Thee.” 


XI 
THE PROMISE 


“ Let not your heart be troubled ” 


it becomes a steady stream of words. Nar- 

rative has been our chief interest until now. 
But without the slightest preparation for the 
change, we find ourselves in the midst of a long 
conversation. 

From the very beginning, our eyes have been 
watching swift and moving scenes of impressive 
drama. The streets of Jerusalem are filled with a 
moiling stream of humanity, flowing this way and 
that as the tide ebbs and rises. Through the crowd 
two young men hasten, to a certain house after a 
certain water-bearer. Here a swift and secret er- 
rand is completed. Soon there come down this 
same street, to this same house, a band of friends, 
young men all, grouped about a young man who 
seems to be their leader. The two messengers 
whom we have described before are part of this 
company, recognizing the recent scene as they tra- 
verse this road again. Thirteen men enter this 
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Ip has been a story replete with action. Now 
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house, a light glows in an upper room, night comes 
down upon the city, and we adjust our eyes to the 
more intimate details within. 

There is a sudden brief quarrel, which begins 
with a little knot of the friends but spreads soon 
until it involves them all. Their voices mount in 
anger, then fall away in abject shame as they hear 
the quiet rebuke of a man they call “ Master.” He 
sends away, into the night, a dark and moody indi- 
vidual, who leaves the room as if relieved by this 
way of escape. The Master goes to the entrance 
doorway, fills a basin of water, and begins to wash 
his disciples’ feet, while they protest and are 
ashamed because their pride kept them from that 
service. He finishes the ritual Passover, but seems 
to be unsatisfied until he has added a pleasant 
symbol of his own for those who loved him. He 
says a brief prayer of thanks. Then the simple 
meal proceeds. It has been action from the start. 
An interjection here and there only served to inter- 
rupt the continuous narrative. Sentences of ex- 
pression, brief and poignant, attached themselves 
to the incidents. But there has been no real talk. 
Apparently this Master is willing to trust much of 
his message to the language of meaningful deeds, 
and his words are to be few. 

But no. With the deeds completed, the symbols 
given, he satisfies us at last with rewarding para- 
graphs of revelation. It is not a sermon upon 
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which he now embarks. It is a conversation in 
which he is to have the leading part. Apparently 
he began it with no thought that it would extend 
itself into the vast length and depth and height 
which it achieved. He was eager to say an appro- 
priate farewell word. But his word led to a ques- 
tion, and the first answer invited another query, 
and before they realized it, the disciples had 
brushed aside his own protest of hurry and pres- 
sure, and had insisted on satisfying themselves as 
to his full meaning. 

It was the custom during the Passover feast to 
engage in a formal conversation consisting of tradi- 
tional questions and answers. The youngest, least 
learned, member of each Jewish household had 
been taught days in advance an inquiry which at a 
given time in the feast was to be addressed to the 
head of the family. ‘ What does all this mean? ” 
the young voice piped up, in the solemn silence. 
Then the master of the household was ready to 
reply in proper scriptural terms, explaining each 
item of the feast and taking the minds of his rela- 
tives back over the centuries to the dim days of 
distant Moses. Probably the Passover question 
had actually been asked during the formal supper 
which preceded here in the upper room, and if so, 
Jesus himself had certainly answered it in the 
exactly correct way. Or perhaps the same dispute 
which precluded the proper washing of the feet 
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because no one of the twelve was great enough to 
admit his own unworthiness and become the ser- 
vant of all, prevented as well the selection of one 
to ask the question. For according to Jewish cus- 
tom, the one whose duty it was to wash the feet in 
such a family company, was also the one to ask the 
Passover question. Did Jesus himself, who cheer- 
fully girded himself with a towel and waited on 
them all, find himself forced by their jealousy to 
ask and answer the prescribed query as well? 

But this, however it was managed, was the regu- 
Jar ritual of ceremonial procedure. The youngest 
member at the table must ask the question, whether 
he cared for the answer or not. He had learned 
the query like a “ piece” to speak. The master of 
the household must reply with literal exactness, 
adding nothing, subtracting nothing, reporting pre- 
cisely what Jewish fathers had reported for centu- 
ries about the events which they were striving to 
commemorate. 

Now Jesus, who was not afraid to make all 
things new, proceeded to make this episode new as 
well. He begins to talk, quietly, challengingly, 
about the future and their relation to one another. 
So eager is their. attention, so complete their ab- 
sorption, that whenever he says anything which 
does not immediately convince them all, some one 
of them will interpose an objection or a query. 
The disciples do not ask what they have been told 
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to ask. They ask what occurs to their minds as 
they follow his thoughts. Yet so representative 
are they of our doubts and fears, that they suc- 
ceeded in asking him the questions we should have 
proposed had we been there. They queried for us. 
They spoke their doubts out loud. Their doubts 
are our doubts. We are glad that they were voiced. 

And he answered them. There was no set form- 
ula fer such questions as confronted him. He was 
not replying in stated syllables which had become 
traditional. He was meeting their minds at the 
point of their trouble. He was watching their faces 
and noting their eyes as he tried to satisfy them. 
If one sentence did not help, he would try another. 
But always so completely, so kindly, so patiently 
does he strive with them, that his swift, spon- 
taneous words have become classics, his sentences 
of comfort have stopped the bitter tears at many 
a grave, the pages which transmit his counsel to us 
are worn out by much reading more quickly than 
any other verses in the Bible. When the disciples 
questioned him, they represented us and spoke our 
queries. When he answered them, he answered 
us as well, and we have rejoiced ever since in his 
fairness. 

Indeed, through this whole conversation, perhaps 
the most characteristic note is Jesus’ kindly deter- 
mination to prepare all these men, with all their 
varieties of experiences and of gifts, for the situ- 
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ations which they would meet after he was gone. 
He loved them. He wanted them to understand. 
He would not allow them to go until the points have 
all been made clear. He pushed on into each point 
until he has satisfied himself that they have all 
understood. It is a masterpiece of skillful, careful 
teaching. 

Consider what was in his mind as he sought to 
teach them. He was certain that he would never 
sleep again until he met the sleep of death. He 
was to march soon to the frantic abuse of the judg- 
ment hall. The shadow of the cross was upon him. 
The evening of the next day was to enfold in its 
hush, the new rock sepulchre, with its limp white 
body laid away within. Yet these whom he loved 
must not be troubled. He might shrink from the 
gruesome details of the torture which he must 
undergo. They must never be oppressed with the 
gloom of the coming events. 

He must have felt a growing air of fear and 
anxiety as he looked about him. Their waiting 
hearts could not be at ease. John seated near him 
was distressed and wistful. Peter could not con- 
ceal his impatient rebellion at this enforced idle- 
ness which looked to him like cowardice. James 
was eager and ambitious for a good place in the 
conflict and straining at the leash of control. 
Thomas’ brow was knit with doubt which kept 
arising and would not down. Phillip was attempt- 
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ing to satisfy himself with spiritual promises, but 
he could not conceal his distaste for any claims 
which could not be traced back to actual triumph 
of an actual kingdom in an actual and material 
world. The rest were perplexed and worried. The 
news of the disaster, thinly veiled in Jesus’ words, 
seemed like a contradiction of those fair hopes 
toward which he had pointed their eyes. 

“Let not your heart be troubled,” he begins. 
Trouble has been raging in their waiting hearts. 
His first words reached them, compelled their at- 
tention, quieted them. He had sensed the dilemma 
of their minds,—he knew they suspected an incon- 
sistency between his claims and his power to 
produce. 

“Tf it were not so, I would have told you.” He 
had kept back nothing from them. He was not 
closing this brief term with any sense of incom- 
pleteness in his teaching. He had prepared them 
fully for the tests of life. Now he must restore 
their confidence in their knowledge. They have 
been his real friends. He has not thought of them 
as dull students who needed to be prodded from 
point to point. They have been given everything 
which he himself possessed. If they have asked 
all their questions, he has given them every pos- 
sible answer. 

“The things that I do, ye shall do, and greater 
things,—because I go to my father.” It is not 
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enough for them to know all that he could teach 
them. They possess all the power that he could 
give them. There are no secret processes which 
he is keeping for himself alone. He has initiated 
them into every possibility. Nothing is barred 
from them, in achievement. 

“What we have together, the world may have if 
it chooses to learn.” ‘The startling truth leaps out 
to meet a troubled question. There is to be no 
aristocracy of power. He has prescribed no eligi- 
bility rules for circumscribing his grace. He is 
not interested, as his disciples seem for the mo- 
ment to be, in keeping his truth within a narrow 
circle of the chosen. His truth is to be freely 
taught, and those who will, may have the chance to 
learn. There is no barrier between his disciples 
and the outside world, save that which demands a 
willingness to be taught. 

“ Arise, let us go hence,” he exclaims suddenly. 
He has been talking about the needs of the world 
and his desire to meet them. It is as if the thought 
of striving humanity invaded the quiet chamber 
with his words. They had been alone and happy 
for such a memorably beautiful time. But now the 
world pressed in‘upon them. The circumstances 
had isolated them. It was as if they had found the 
new mountain of transfiguration here in this upper 
room. They had enjoyed these moments so richly. 
They had already begun to think in terms of the 
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possibility of keeping their beautiful relationship 
always vital by guarding it always for themselves 
from the world. ‘ How can we keep it from being 
spoiled by the world? ” asks Judas (not Iscariot). 
Jesus answers him patiently. But it is as if a shud- 
der of apprehension ran through his frame as he 
realized the implication of the question. It was an 
echo of that old wish, “‘ Let us make three taber- 
nacles and stay here always.” Then he had been 
compelled to hurry them down out of gleaming 
light into a valley where a mad boy vomited forth 
the devil’s words, and faith faltered before awful 
anguish. Now he must summon them, lost in their 
joy, to the dreadful passion of the cross. Is there 
pity or boldness in his voice as he lifts his shoul- 
ders and urges, ‘“ Arise, let us go hence ”’? 

But they did not go. They could not. Their 
eyes pled with him for more comfort. They were 
still as if entranced upon their benches. Their 
quiet expectation entreated him. His injunction 
for haste availed nothing. He himself knew that 
for these moments, at least, even the waiting 
world had no claims upon him greater than the 
claims of these patient friends. So he began 
talking again. 

‘““T am the vine,—ye are the branches.” It is the 
final summing up of all that he has said. Every- 
thing in you is shared by me, your sap pulses 
through my fibre. Everything which I have is 
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yours,—my strength courses through me to you. 
I have my only justification in the fruit which you 
bear. Everything which we are together, vine and 
branches, is for the world. It is a beautiful picture 
reiterating his words a few moments before. We 
exist together for the sake of fruit which the world 
may enjoy. ‘ 

“Ye are my friends.” He was not to be king 
with a retinue of retainers. He was not to be 
master with a class of pupils. He was to be 
remembered from this night on as a friend. Now 
they were to be friends to each other. They would 
need each other as he had needed them. Let them 
minister to each other in unity of comradeship. 

Once again, like a chorus of clamour from the 
Greek furies, the noise of the world invades their 
upper room. The hounds of hatred are baying on 
the streets. The mob is beginning to gather, at the 
instigation of Judas and the priests. Brands are 
beginning to flicker in the darkness, harsh words 
are muttered from lip to lip. 

“The world will hate you,—but wait a little 
while, only a little while, and again I shall be with 
you.” What does he mean? A little while? He 
presses on toward‘the rude and grim reality. He is 
to suffer pangs like a woman in travail, but they 
are not to be afraid,—they shall share in his joy 
when the pain is over. They shall be scattered and 
hated and harmed. But here is a plain promise of 
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pain plus joy. They may find their peace in their 
remembrance of him. While tribulations beset 
them, they may realize that they may still be of 
good cheer. He has overcome the world. 

The conversation ends as suddenly as it began, 
and on the same courageous note. His suffering 
was approaching. But they must not be troubled. 
They must be glad in the promise of his coming 
joy. Can you not see him fighting for them? 
They cannot fight for him. He must go alone to 
the climax of his suffering. But he can leave 
strength for them. Through it all there breathes 
the tender anguished solicitude for his friends. 

And all he can say to them can be summed up 
in two simple injunctions. Pray, pray, pray! The 
word sobs through the opening paragraph, rings 
through the climax at the centre of the message, 
and sings in the glorious faith of the final sentences. 
There are three chapters of this conversation in the 
Gospel of John. Each chapter thrills with the 
thought of prayer. 

But to this counsel, Jesus adds another,—keep 
together. Let your lives be one. Sacrifice many 
things before you sacrifice that unity which now 
makes you strong. 

If he had been speaking to us to-day, he could 
not have touched our needs more accurately. Like 
a legacy from his final hours comes this wisdom for 
us,—Pray and keep together. It is his recipe for 
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Kingdom triumph; his strategy for church success; 
his technique for Gospel proclamation. Dare we 
neglect it? 


“ Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide: 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


“ Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou who changest not, abide with me. 


“T need Thy presence every passing hour, 
What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, O abide with me. 


“T fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless; 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness ; 
Where is death’s sting? where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me.” 


XII 
THE PRAYER 


“ That they may all be one” 


ATHER, the hour is come.” He is praying. 
A moment ago he was talking quietly with 


his disciples. There has been no interval 
of preparation. He has begun to talk with his 
Father as naturally as he was talking a moment or 
two ago with his friends. 

There was no formal salutation in his prayer. 
He did not bow nor kneel. Instead, he lifted up 
his eyes, and said “ Father.” 

We have noticed one abrupt interruption in the 
account of this last supper conversation. It oc- 
curs in the very midst of the message. A shudder 
of apprehension seizes upon Jesus as he realizes 
that he has made his disciples feel so glad of their 
possessions that they now want to guard their faith 
from the world. “ Arise, let us go hence,” he says. 
The chapter closes with this sentence. When the 
next chapter begins he has already resumed his 
conversation with those glorious words about the 
vine and the branches. 
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If we assume, as some scholars do, that when 
he urged them to go hence, they did arise at 
once and file out of the doorway into the dark- 
ness of Jerusalem, then we must find some avail- 
able time and place for the conversation which 
followed and for the prayer which concluded that 
remarkable experience in spirituality. Students 
have gone so far as to identify the points in 
the pedestrian journey from the upper room to 
the temple area, and thus to the garden and the 
brook, by the appropriate details which appear 
in Jesus’ words. His reference to the vine has 
been taken as an indication that they were pass- 
ing, as he resumed his talk, a famous vine- 
covered residence in Jerusalem, and that when 
he spoke of expulsion from the synagogues, 
they were walking near some Jewish house of 
worship. 

Surely, this is pushing fancy too far. This last 
talk is not a running itinerary of a nocturnal jour- 
ney. It is an attempt to meet the doubts and the 
queries of a band of troubled men. I do not believe 
that Jesus could talk thus with his eleven follow- 
ers, as they made their way through the darkened 
and by now crowded streets of Jerusalem. I do not 
believe he would leave the upper room until he 
had explored all their questions. And I am cer- 
tain that this prayer at the end was not a temple 
prayer, nor a prayer in the streets. It was the 
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climax of the quiet hours in their sacred chamber 
of fellowship. 

Why can we not assume that the account in John 
is approximately correct? Jesus did sense the 
danger of their fellowship in the demands of the 
crowd. Jesus did suggest that they hurry at once 
out of their happiness into the needs that sur- 
rounded them. But they could not let him go. 
And he, on this last night with them, could not dis- 
miss them until he had really completed his mes- 
sage,—until he had attempted to solve their last 
bewilderment. So they lingered, and talked on; 
and so at the last, he lapsed into prayer; and when 
the prayer was done, without formal “ Amen” or 
benediction, they went out, as John’s story records. 
The added moments of privilege had satisfied his 
disciples, their satisfaction had completed Jesus’ 
task,—he talked simply for a few moments with 
the God they all loved, and then they quietly left 
their place of Passover and were lost in the crowd. 

There is a brief prayer which he dictated months 
before. We have named it “ The Lord’s Prayer.” 
Of course, he did prescribe it. They caught it 
from his lips. But it came as a result of their 
request. They had asked him to teach them to 
pray. He had consented to suggest a “ manner ” 
after which they could learn to pray. But he said, 
“After this manner pray ye! ” It was a prayer 
suggested by teacher to pupil. It was the disciples’ 
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prayer. The real Lord’s Prayer is the last prayer 
as recorded in John. And the place where it was 
voiced was certainly the place of the last supper. 
It was the continuance of a blessed conversation. 
Hitherto he had been talking to his friends in the 
presence of his Father; now he talks with his 
Father in the presence of his friends. He feels no 
more constraint or formality now than before. It 
is simply, “ Father, the hour is come.” 

O that dread hour! It has pressed in upon his 
soul for days. He set his face like a flint to defy 
it. He gathered his friends together to strengthen 
him for it. He had lived a brief life of glad min- 
istry as a challenge to it. The history of the world 
had been but a prelude to it. Its significance was 
to reach out through al! the centuries and to in- 
fluence the whole world. And now it has come. 
He shrinks from it as before. He has not quailed 
at the sacrifice and suffering involved in glorifying 
God through the events of his ministry. But now 
he must pray for God to take upon Himself the 
burden of this intolerable hour. All Jesus asks is 
strength to keep on revealing the truth which he 
possesses, whatever the cost. He must not falter, 
he must not waver in pain. So he breaks forth in 
a poignant prayer for himself. 

A moment passes. He has claimed the strength 
he desired. But here are his friends gathered 
around him. Their eyes are uplifted, too. They 
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are praying, too. His words are for God, of course, 
but they are as really for those who waited,— 
listening. He is leading them in prayer. 

So he prays for them. Not for the world,—not 
now, at least. He is burdened for these dear 
friends. He is about to leave them. He knows 
how they love him. He knows how fully they 
depend upon him. He knows how empty their 
lives will seem when he is gone. And he prays 
that they may have that friendship for one another 
that they have had with him, and that he had had 
with God. Bind them to each other. Make 
them one! 

They must remain in the world. The world 
hates them. The world will hurt them. If that 
were all, the prayer might be that they should be 
removed out of the hate and the hurt of the world. 
But that is not all. The world needs them. There- 
fore they must stay in the world, in order that the 
world’s need may be met. And if they stay in the 
world, they must be kept from the evil of the world. 
They must sanctify themselves, as Jesus himself 
has been continually sanctified. They must dwell 
in the discipline of God’s truth. All this for the 
sake of a world that hates and hurts and needs. 

And as these who love God go on proclaiming 
the truth by life and by word, they will be rewarded 
by gleaning those who believe and accept the truth. 
The years will bring new disciples. The news will 
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be spread. What is the one thing which must be 
requested now, in this solemn final moment, for 
those who will come? 

One-ness! Unity of spirit! They must be 
granted the right to feel toward one another as 
Jesus and the Father feel toward one another. 
They must achieve that divine relationship of 
trust and comradeship, for only thus will the rest 
of the world be challenged to attend to the truth. 
If this unity is affected, the whole Gospel will 
suffer loss. 

It is a world of strange differences. In the same 
family, individuals are sometimes a whole continent 
apart in tastes and temperaments. Think of a 
Gospel now which comprehends a whole world. 
Races are set in grim antagonism. Training solidi- 
fies pride and prejudice. National boundaries are 
barriers for international friendship. But however 
far the sweep of the Gospel extends, it must never 
menace our Christian one-ness. Else the world will 
not believe. Then will all this teaching and this 
helping and this suffering be in vain. No wonder 
that Jesus prayed for Christian unity. 

As soon as he voices the prayer, he claims its 
answer. He has declared the truth, in unity with 
God and his friends. He will continue to declare 
it, in the unity which shall bind his friends, now 
and hereafter, into one-ness with each other and 
with God. The love which is so real between 
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Father and Son now, must be made real between 
Father and sons, and between the sons themselves. 

It is partly a prayer for himself. But he is 
about to go forth into a garden, where in the 
secrecy of agonized petition he will pray alone for 
himself. It is partly a prayer for the eleven, ut- 
tered for their ears, intended to strengthen them. 
But it is partly a prayer for us. Sometimes he did 
speak to God for the sake of those who stood by. 
This is one of the times. He is praying for all those 
whom the centuries should bring to his truth. 
Then he was praying for us. 

He was hoping that God would answer his 
prayer. But he was also hoping that we who 
stood by might answer his prayer also. He was 
appealing for divine help from a loving God, but 
he was also appealing for human help from loving 
friends. And the burden of his appeal was for 
unity. ‘‘ Make them one, Father.” He rings the 
changes on the pathetic hope. “‘ Make them one! ” 

Into this purpose he was directing the senti- 
ments of the Passover. The prelude in his own 
mind was built upon this theme of melody. All the 
preparations culminated in this appeal. The pride 
could not disconcert him. The traitor’s pact could 
not confuse him, if only his friends could keep 
together. The portions which he shared were to 
teach us by symbol, this lesson. The praise which 
he uttered was glad with the anticipation of our 
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unity. The counsel he gave, the promise he of- 
fered, were all predicated upon this achievement. 
When he gave his last advice it was to pray and 
keep together. Now he is praying. And he keeps 
repeating as he prays, “ Make them one, Father. 
Make them one! ” 

Does it not shame us to realize that we have 
taken this sacred prayer and mocked at it with our 
thoughtless blasphemies? This last supper, in- 
tended to keep alive forever in our hearts the dream 
of Christian unity, has itself become the battle- 
ground of bitter contentions. Our sects have rules 
for excluding certain unauthorized persons from 
sharing in the feast of remembrance. Christians of 
other churches can feel at one with us in every 
other exercise of faith, but Communion raises 
habitual walls of separation and divides us into 
mutually uncomfortable groups of uncertain pre- 
tensions. The last effect expected from the Chris- 
tian Communion now is unity of spirit. 

Come, come, Christians, it is not the time to 
assess the blame. It is time to answer Christ’s 
prayer. It was a prayer addressed not wholly to 
God. It was intended for us to hear. It was 
hoped that we might respond with an answer to 
the prayer. From this day on, if there is in our 
Communion Service one item which separates us 
from any Christian the world over, out with it in 
the name of Jesus, for the sake of the Gospel, as 
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an answer to his prayer that the world might 


believe. 


“ Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus 

Going on before: 
Christ the Royal Master 

Leads against the foe; 
Forward into battle, 

See, His banners go. 


“ Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God; 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod; 
We are not divided, 
All one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity. 


“ Onward, then, ye people, 
Join our happy throng, 
Blend with ours your voices 
In the triumph song; 
Glory, laud, and honour 
Unto Christ the King; 
This through countless ages 
Men and angels sing. 


CHORUS 
“ Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before.” 


XIII 
THE PSALM 


“ And after they had sung an hymn” 


NLY once before in the upper room had 
() all their voices been joined in a chorus, 
as far as our records indicate. It was a 
chorus of hate and contention. The opening pas- 
sages of their anthem of jealousy had been sounded 
out days before by the tentative suggestion of 
James and John that they be the prominent two 
when the retinue of Christ’s victorious Kingdom 
was appointed. The disciples had burst forth in 
the choral sections of bickering almost as soon as 
they entered the upper room. The harsh music 
had come to its close only in obedience to the quiet 
rebuke of Jesus and his encouraging benediction. 
Since that time, single voices had been heard 
often during the last supper. But only the brief 
exclamation, “Lord, is it I?’ had given us the 
sound of their words in chorus. Now their voices 
are united again. This time they are not quar- 
relling in foolish abandon. They are not exclaim- 
ing in horrified surprise. They are singing. Jesus 
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is leading them in a hymn. With an anthem on 
their lips, they are preparing to leave the upper 
room. 

Our English Version puts it, “ And after they had 
sung an hymn, they went out.” But the story is 
more explicit. They were singing the hymn, as 
they prepared to leave. What hymn was the hymn 
for this particular occasion? We are not lost in a 
tangle of Psalms. On this point we can venture 
with assurance. The hymn they sang was the last 
section of the Passover “ Hallel.” It was the 
118th Psalm. 

Immediately we have begun a whole new chapter 
of exploration. This “ Hallel” was a tiny hymn- 
book in itself. The word means “ Praise,” of 
course, and it is preserved intact in our “ Halle- 
lujah,” which is simply ‘‘ Praise to Jah, Jehovah, 
God,” the ascription with which so many psalms 
are adorned. Almost any psalm or group of psalms 
might be called a “ Hallel,” but there were two 
Hallels of special import. Psalm 126, that beauti- 
ful hymn to the mercy of God, with its responsive 
sentence “for his mercy endureth forever,” 
twenty-six times repeated in the course of its 
praise, was always called “The Great Hallel.” 

Then there was ‘“‘ The Festal Hallel.” It was a 
miniature psalm-collection consisting of six hymns. 
They were regularly sung in the temple worship for 
the three great feasts, always loved for their pecu- 
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liar appropriateness to the feast of the Passover. 
And they are of particular interest to us because at 
Passover time they were used not only in the public 
program, but also in the family groups that gath- 
ered around the paschal meal. 

This special hymn-book appears in our Bibles at 
the exact mathematical centre of the complete 
Bible text. Its hymns are designated as Psalms 113- 
118. The collection is preceded in our Psalter 
by two characteristic “ Alphabet Hallels,” Psalms 
111 and 112, both of them opening with the typical 
“ Hallelujah ” (Praise to Jah, the Lord), and pro- 
ceeding through that acrostic form of poetry so 
dear to the heart of the precise and orderly Scribes. 
The “ Festal Hallel ” hymns are followed by that 
most mighty and ambitious of all Psalms, the 
119th, in which the alphabetic initialing is carried 
out to its extreme limit of complication, acrostic 
intertwining with acrostic, through 176 ingeniously 
arranged verses, so-painstakingly fitted to the diffi- 
cult poetic form that our English translators have 
felt it their duty to head each section with its ap- 
propriate Hebrew letter, though that letter appears 
nowhere in the English text, and its inclusion in the 
headings is only, confusing to those who do not 
realize the astounding labour involved in a long 
acrostic poem. The most difficult cross-word puz- 
zle is simplicity itself compared with Psalm 119. 
It contains twenty-two stanzas,—each of the eight 
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verses of each stanza commences with the same 
Hebrew letter. And the imitial letter varies with 
each stanza through the alphabet. 

As a contrast with the monumental work of 
psalm-construction, we can turn from this, the 
longest Psalm in the Psalter and the longest chap- 
ter in the Bible, to the brief Doxology which forms 
a part of our “ Festival Hallel.” It is the 117th 
Psalm, the shortest Psalm and the shortest chapter 
in the Bible, with two verses only, and these in the 
simplest form of hearty, spontaneous praise. It 
begins with one “ Hallelujah.” It ends with an- 
other. It is quoted in Romans 15, where its 
ideas are used as authoritative. It became one 
of the favourite hymns of the synagogues, and 
was often on the lips of God’s people. It gives 
us at once the spirit of the hymns which were 
sung by the twelve that night on which Jesus was 
betrayed. 

We have never been able to discover the music 
which was used for the Psalms. Tunes have a way 
of lingering in memory with some degree of exact- 
ness, and so can be passed on from generation to 
generation without specific recording. Words, 
however, have a way of eluding our recollection, 
and are more likely to be written out in full for 
the purposes of accuracy. 

Thus we have the words of these hymns but not 
their tunes. There are song-titles appended to 
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some of the introductions, as if intended to refer 
to some popular folk-tunes which have been suc- 
cessfully used with the Psalm words. There are 
some obscure references to pitch, to rhythm, to 
tempo, and to accompanying instruments, in the 
explanatory material preserved in the Psalter. But 
these are our only clues. 

The singing must have been almost altogether 
devoid of any attempt at harmony. The voices all 
joined in speaking out the melody, much after the 
manner of our chanting, with octaves accounting 
for the various vocal ranges. Of one thing we may 
be sure,—the musical variation which we obtain by 
harmony was achieved, if at all, by alternation of 
voices in responsive and antiphonal forms. The 
content of the Psalms is sufficient indication that 
the words were taken up by various singers, flung 
back and forth as questions and answers, issued 
as challenges, and answered by the group as ac- 
ceptances, all in involved and intricate choral 
complexity. 

Indeed, the meaning of some of the Psalms seems 
difficult to modern readers for exactly this reason. 
Pronouns and persons are shifted about from verse 
to verse without apparent justification. The ex- 
pression of the idea is hopelessly complicated until 
we begin to think about these songs as anthems. 
Rearrange them according to their various vocal 
parts, indicate the solo passages and the choral re- 
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sponses, and you have discovered wholly new mean- 
ings in those dear songs of David. 

All of this “‘ Festal Hallel” (Psalms 113-118) 
was used for each of the three great feasts. But it 
was early recognized that it was particularly ap- 
propriate for the Passover. The Talmud, that 
illuminating record of Hebrew traditions, dwells 
upon this providential fitness, “ since these Psalms 
not only recorded the goodness of God toward 
Israel, but especially their deliverance from Egypt, 
and therefore appropriately opened with ‘ Praise 
ye, Jehovah, ye servants of Jehovah,—and no lon- 
ger servants of Pharaoh.’ ” 

So for this feast, the Festal Hallel was first used 
in the huge temple service, and then made to serve 
as musical inspiration for those inner-circle group- 
ings that gathered in Jerusalem rooms to eat the 
Passover together. The nation sang these Psalms 
all together at the Holy Place, but the families sang 
them, too, in upper rooms, and elsewhere later on 
that sacred night. So these songs become more 
than anthems for choirs. These “ Hallel”’ Psalms 
become in very truth “ hymns ”’ for the people. 

Psalms 113 and 114 were used before the meal, 
as a prelude for the feast. The others, Psalms 115, 
116, 117, and 118, were used after the meal, before 
the miniature assemblages broke up. These were 
the words of praise which were resounding through 
Passover rooms all through Jerusalem. Hundreds 
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of families walked the darkening streets that night 
with these “ Hallelujahs ” on their lips. 

Hallelujah! It is a beautiful word to sing,—so 
beautiful that we have captured it intact for our 
English language, making every attempt to keep 
the Hebrew sound as accurately as we could. We 
have done the same thing with that other lovely 
singing word “ Amen.” But with both words we 
have been content to keep the sound and forget all 
idea of the sense. 

Think for a moment of the effect of the massed 
“ Hallelujah-Hallelu”’ when chanted through the 
temple service. Many of the Psalms are intricately 
arranged with startling shifts of musical arrange- 
ment from soloist to soloist, from chorus to congre- 
gation, and back again. These were constantly 
brightened by the interjection of congregational 
“ Hallelujahs.” And even the simplest hymns, 
with the steady theme of an unadorned message, 
were interrupted after every sentence by “ Halle- 
lujah.” In such hymns, the first line, sung by the 
choir, was repeated by the congregation,—and 
thereafter each line received a congregational re- 
sponse, “ Hallelujah.” 

The first verse of the first Psalm in the Festal 
Hallel, for instance, looks quite formal and un- 
promising when printed in the drab style of our 
English Version. “ Praise ye the Lord. Praise, O 
ye servants of the Lord, praise the name of the 
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Lord.” But think how it must have sounded in 
the temple worship. 

The chorus began, “ Hallelujah ” (Praise ye the 
Lord). 

The people replied, “ Hallelu Jah.” 

The chorus took up the strain, “ Praise (Hal- 
lelu), O ye servants of the Lord.” 

The people responded, “ Hallelu Jah.” 

The chorus challenged, “ Praise (Hallelu) the 
name of the Lord.” 

Back came the shouting chant of the people, 
“ Hallelu Jah.” 

But this refers to the temple, where Levites and 
congregation confronted each other. Now we must 
think of these anthems as hymns. They are being 
sung in the upper room. Jesus is head of the 
household. His voice must carry the opening notes, 
“ Hallelujah” (Praise ye the Lord). The dis- 
ciples would reply with united voices, “ Hallelu 
Jah.” The words meant much to the temple throng. 
They meant much to these disciples. But O, how 
much more to Jesus. All of the ideas of the whole 
Passover incident seem bound up in these blessed 
hymns which were sung in the upper room. 

Of the two sung just before the supper, neither 
need detain our attention over long. The “ Com- 
mencement of the Hallel,”’ Psalm 113, is a simple 
lyric of praise to a God who is so high and yet can 
stoop so low as to reach the needy out of the dust, 
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or out of the dunghill. But Psalm 114 is a sublime 
song of the exodus, beginning at once in a burst of 
poetic fury which overleaps all barriers, and piling 
musical effect upon picturesque image in a mag- 
nificent climax of exaltation. The strident excite- 
ment of the poem finds its way even into the 
stilted English Version, as if the translators could 
not quite ban the feverish fervour of the Hebrew 
responses. 


“When Israel went out of Egypt, (Hallelujah) 
The house of Jacob from a people of strange 
language; (Hallelujah) 
Judah was his sanctuary, (Hallelujah) 
And Israel his dominion. (Hallelujah) 
The sea saw it, and fled: (Hallelujah) 
Jordan was driven back. (Hallelujah) ” 


What wonder that Spurgeon said of it, “ True 
poetry has here reached its climax; no human mind 
has ever been able to equal, much less to excel, the 
grandeur of this Psalm.” It was precisely the type 
of poetry to appeal to a warrior like Spurgeon. 
And how it must have sounded, just before the 
Passover meal, as the families gathered, remember- 
ing. Since then the Christian Church has used it 
often as a hymn to celebrate release from the bond- 
age of sin. It has found its way, strangely enough, 
into our musical literature, as an Easter hymn. It 
is the lyric essence of deliverance. How well it 
sets the key for the Passover! 
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Tradition gives no hymn to be used for the prog- 
ress of the meal. There were these two to be sung 
before the Passover was begun. There were four 
to be sung after the last portion had been shared. 
But during the actual celebration, no song is pre- 
scribed. There is, however, in the Festal Hallel, 
a tiny doxology, which might find its place any- 
where in the course of the evening. It is the 117th 
Psalm, the briefest hymn in the book. 


“O praise the Lord, all ye nations: praise him, 
all ye people. 
For his merciful kindness is great toward us: 
and the truth of the Lord endureth for 
ever. Praise ye the Lord.” 


It is, of course, little more than an interjection of 
Hallelujah suitable for use upon any occasion. It 
was used as much as any Psalm in the collection. 
It was sung both before and after the regular tem- 
ple services, and was often started during the 
progress of the service itself, to vary the formal 
devotion and to awake flagging interest in the pro- 
gram. Surely it is for this reason that it is in- 
cluded in the Festal Hallel. It was to be used any- 
where. Added to any one of the prescribed Psalms, 
lifted upon voices at any point in the procedure 
where a hymn seemed appropriate, we can think of 
it as an oft-repeated doxology which bejeweled the 
evening and lifted their hearts often in glad song 
to God. 
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The two hymns which immediately follow the 
supper are absolutely different in their general 
theme, and yet they complete the scale of worship 
which was touched by the Passover recollections. 
The 115th Psalm is a national anthem. To be at 
its final best, it should be sung by a great chorus in 
mighty assemblage. For it voices the joy of Israel 
when compared with heathen neighbours. Every 
word of it had meaning during Passover time in 
terms of the escape from Egypt. Just as the Pass- 
over itself always made its finest impression on the 
national life of the Jews, so this Psalm invites all 
the groups in a single unified mood of united 
thanksgiving, and brings its message to a glad cli- 
max in a collective challenge, ‘‘ O Israel, trust thou 
in the Lord” (Response: ‘“ He is their help and 
their shield’); ‘‘O house of Aaron, trust in the 
Lord ” (“ He is their help and their shield’); “ Ye 
that fear the Lord, trust in the Lord” (“He is 
their help and their shield ”’). 

But just as the national Passover narrowed itself 
down before long, until it moved through separate 
family groups, each gathered in a separate little 
room, so this hymn-book of the Hallel, having in- 
cluded a vigorous anthem for the crowd to sing, 
now puts forward a quiet, lovely personal lyric of 
hope and trust. The nation has sung its faith in 
Psalm 115, recalling those collective experiences 
which have mocked the trust of pagan nations in 
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idol-gods and have exalted the Lord Jehovah. 
Now in Psalm 116, a purely individual theme is 
raised. 

“T love the Lord, because he hath heard my 
voice and my supplications.” So the hymn begins. 
At the first note, we realize that we are in an en- 
tirely different atmosphere of worship. These 
words were not written to be shouted defiantly by 
a chorus in the temple service. These words were 
to be sung quietly, by the individual believer, or 
hummed under one’s breath in the still beauty of 
unshared trust. This personal love has been fos- 
tered by a personal experience of redemption. It 
was an appropriate song for those solitary Jews 
who were prevented by distance or circumstance 
from journeying to Jerusalem for the feast. 
They might be barred from the glorious na- 
tional thrill which the Holy City could provide 
them, but they would at least hold a tryst with 
God in their own worship. And this could be 
their hymn as they longed for Jerusalem and 
loved their God. 

Perhaps both of these anthems were sung in the 
upper room. The group was large enough to mass 
their voices in the grand chorus of Hebrew praise, 
it was small enough to confess personal trust, with- 
out the embarrassment and inappropriateness of 
huge numbers. But about these two alternate 
hymns we cannot be sure. 
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It is when we consider the 118th Psalm that we 
feel on safer grounds of conjecture. However 
many other Psalms were used, this one was always 
the closing feature of the Passover. The other 
Hallel hymns might vary somewhat their places in 
the program, but the place for the 118th Psalm was 
assigned by firm tradition. It was sung at the 
very close, when the night beckoned them out into 
darkness and the last word had been said. It was 
the hymn to sing at the end of the feast. 

We hear echoes of this glorious song far back in 
the Old Testament. Ezra 3:10, 11, explains, 
“‘ When the builders laid the foundation of the tem- 
ple of the Lord, they set the priests in their apparel 
with trumpets, and the Levites, the sons of Asaph, 
with cymbals, to praise the Lord, after the ordi- 
nance of David, king of Israel. And they sang to- 
gether by course in praising and giving thanks unto 
the Lord; because he is good, for his mercy endur- 
eth for ever toward Israel. And all the people 
shouted with a great shout, when they praised the 
Lord, because the foundation of the house of the 
Lord was laid.” 

The words which Ezra quotes are the first and 
last verses of the Psalm. It was sung then at the 
laying of the temple foundation. It was one of 
the antiphonal Psalms, involving a high type of 
choral direction; “by course” the record says. 
Its first eighteen verses all opened with solo 
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phrases, instantly met by a congregational re- 
sponse, like 
“O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good:” 
Response: “ Because his mercy endureth forever.” 
“ Let Israel now say,” 
Response: “ That his mercy endureth forever.” 
At the 19th verse, a challenge is sung by the wor- 
shippers to the priests and Levites within the tem- 
ple gates: 
“ Open to me the gates of righteousness: I will go 
into them, and I will praise the Lord.” 
The Levites willingly respond: 


“ The gate of the Lord, into which the righteous 
shall enter.” 
There is a balanced chorus portion, in which the 
theme is shifted from challenging group to answer- 
ing group through verses 21 to 25. At verse 26, 
the Levites sing back an encouraging blessing upon 
the seekers: 


“ Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord: 
We have blessed you out of the house of the Lord. 
God is the Lord, which hath showed us light: 
Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns 

of the altar.” 


Here the congregation takes up the refrain with a 
joyful chorus of the privilege of worship: 


“ Thou art my God, and I will praise thee: 
Thou art my God, I will exalt thee.” 
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As a great climax, all the voices join in a united 
ascription of praise which sums up the whole mes- 
sage of the Psalm: 
“O give thanks unto the Lord; 
For he is good: 
For his mercy endureth for ever.” 

This, of course, was the arrangement of the 
118th Hallel hymn for its use in the temple service. 
It had been used thus only a few hours before when 
the Passover sacrifice was prepared. But after it 
had been sung by thousands of voices in the vast 
temple enclosure, it was reduced in its musical mag- 
nificence to the needs and powers of each family 
group. Within the walls of the Passover room, the 
head of each household would be held responsible 
for the solo parts and the Levites’ section of the 
anthem. The other members of the group would 
take the parts assigned to the congregation. 

So we can be sure that this was the hymn which 
they sang as they went out. All the Passover 
groups were singing it. This was the hymn which 
Jesus was ready to begin when he said, “ Arise, let 
us go hence,” but an eager gleam in the disciples’ 
eyes and a wistful appeal on their faces delayed 
him. And we ¢an be fairly certain just which 
words he sang. His voice gave out the initial 
invitation: 

“O give thanks unto the Lord; 
For he is good.” 
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Then he waited for eleven voices to respond, in the 
key which he had set for their chanting: 


“ Because his mercy endureth for ever.” 
He sang the Levites’ benediction: 


“ Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord: 
We have blessed you out of the house of the Lord.” 


And all twelve voices fused in longing melody as 
they sang the last notes: 


“O give thanks unto the Lord; 
For he is good: 
For his mercy endureth for ever.” 


It is the Psalm which the children had been sing- 
ing as the palm branches waved, only a few hours 
before, when Jesus entered Jerusalem in triumph. 
It is the Psalm which the New Testament writers 
are frequently quoting. It was Luther’s favourite 
Psalm. He said that it “ had helped him out when 
neither emperor nor king, nor any other man on 
earth, could have helped him.” He busied himself 
in his confinement at Coburg upon an inspired 
exposition of this precious hymn. What wonder! 
We should say its words with awe and gladness! 
This was the song which Jesus sang with his dis- 
ciples as they made ready to leave the upper room. 

Are the towns he visited dear to us because of 
him? Do we search in the dust of Palestine for 
the stones which his feet touched on their jour- 
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neys? Is Jacob’s well a shrine of pilgrimage 
because once he sat upon the curb? Let the same 
wistful affection surround this hymn, which his 
voice gave forth as he finished the supper of 
remembrance. 


“ Children of the heavenly King, 
As we journey, let us sing; 
Sing our Saviour’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in His words and ways. 


“We are travelling home to God 
In the way the fathers trod; 
They are happy now, and we 
Soon their happiness shall see. 


“ Fear not, brethren, joyful stand 
On the borders of your land; 
Jesus Christ, your Father's Son, 
Bids you undismayed go on.” 


XIV 
THE PROCESSION 


“ They went out” 


HEY went out.” Strange, inexcusable, 
| anti-climax in a magnificent and moving 
narrative. So we feel, at first. “Out” 
is such an unsatisfactory word. By itself it means 
nothing. One must know what they left when they 
went out. One must know what they entered upon 
when they went out. One must know what they 
took with them as they went out. Without these 
details, the word is only an aggravation. “ They 
went out.” Out of what? Out to what? Out with 
what? These are our impatient queries. 

But when we begin to look for a steady moment 
or two at the little window of this tiny word, we 
discover what a wide expanse can be surveyed 
through it. It is like a knot-hole in a fence,—get 
close enough to it and you can see as much as a 
vast portico reveals. 

Out of what? Out of the upper room, of course. 
Out of all that the upper room represented. Here 
they had met at Jesus’ urging, to celebrate the 
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Passover. And this feast was only an incident in 
the vast conflict of spiritual forces into which they 
had been swept when they first met him. Only a 
few months ago, he had beckoned them “ out” of 
their ordinary lives. They had left their fishing 
boats and their businesses, their fields and their 
folk, to join themselves to him. A few short weeks 
of comradeship, a walking trip or two, some sick 
people helped, some stirring messages given, the 
joy of genial comradeship, the thrill of life worth 
while,—then an upper room and some incredible 
words from the Master they loved, and a shiver of 
black apprehension,—a quiet talk in which he had 
steadied them,—and now they were going out. 

Out of quiet, beautiful friendship into a world 
that was already howling for his blood, and soon 
would rend him like a wild beast’s prey. Out of 
sympathetic understanding and frank questions 
and shared ideas, into a mob of brutal scorners who 
made a joke out of his pitiful promises, mocked 
his royal spirit, hung a garment on him to repre- 
sent a king’s robe, pushed sharp thorns into his 
flesh in the similitude of a crown, and spat out their 
vile denunciation upon him. Out of enjoyment 
and peace and blessing into a world of hate and 
hurt whose only claim lay in its need. They 
went out! ? 

Out to what? Whither did the procession lead 
them? Jesus’ brief journey we know. To the 
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Mount of Olives and the anguished moments of 
Gethsemane,—to the garden mob and the swaying 
torches and the traitor’s kiss and the rough clutch 
of soldiers,—to the council hall and Pilate’s court, 
—to Golgotha and the tearing, rending upreach of 
a gaunt cross. To the heart of a watching cen- 
turion,—to a little group of beloved ones in an 
upper room in Jerusalem,—to Stephen and Paul, 
and Asia Minor and Europe,—to the tide of mod- 
ern civilization which touches the coasts of the 
world today. 

But what greeted the others as their roads led 
off into the distant horizons? Only the most hazy 
tradition can be summoned to help us. Was 
Matthew martyred in a city of Ethiopia? Did 
Luke die hanging upon an olive tree in Greece? 
Did Peter receive a sentence of crucifixion in 
Rome, and plead to be killed hanging with his head 
down, lest it be supposed that he was worthy to die 
as Jesus did? Was James, the Little One, hurled 
from a temple pinnacle and beaten to death with a 
fuller’s club? Was the other Judas shot to death 
by arrows? Was Thomas pierced through his body 
with a lance? Conjectures, poor fumbling con- 
jectures all of them,—the question-marks standing 
out as more important than the information which 
they punctuate. 

Out of what? The upper room and all the 
blessed experience with Jesus. Out to what? The 
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cruel discipline of a scornful world and a cruel 
generation. But out with what? Out with a song! 
And this is the miracle of their faith. 

How could they sing? They knew what delights 
they were leaving forever. They knew what cruel 
persecution they were entering with him. They 
could sing only because led by him, they willed to 
sing.. They became brave, with the song. 

It is natural to suppose that we sing because we 
are happy. For centuries men have gone on sup- 
posing that their physical manifestations followed 
their mental states. We meet with a situation 
which stirs our wrath. We think we must fight. 
So we double up our fists. We pass a scene which 
frightens us. We become afraid. And being 
afraid, we tremble and run away. Or we enter 
upon an experience which makes us happy. We 
feel the gladness in our hearts. And so, being 
happy, we smile. The process is plain. First the 
inner motive. Then the outward expression. 

But psychologists are now advancing the rather 
confident theory that all this simplicity has been 
due to incorrect analysis. These scientists are be- 
ginning to contend that we are happy because we 
sing. They say that my first reaction to a fright- 
ening experience is my trembling and my running 
away. ‘These actions combine to make me feel 
afraid. But I feel afraid because I tremble. They 
say that if I could control the trembling, I might 
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balk the fear. They insist that if I will to sing, I 
shall be happy. The instinctive and controlling re- 
action is physical. This produces the mood. When 
I whistle past the cemetery, I am actually quelling 
fear by the whistle. 

There is an unexpected clue to all the mystery 
in an ancient Psalm. Broken-hearted and discour- 
aged by exile and persecution, God’s people are 
bewailing their fate. Some of their oppressors dare 
them to sing one of their national hymns. The 
Jews reply, “ How can I sing the Lord’s Song in a 
strange land?” But the hint has been enough. 
Soon we hear them saying, “I will sing!” They 
did not wait to feel like singing. They determined 
to sing. And as they sang, they became brave and 
confident and happy. 

There is a priest in the Old Testament who is 
singled out for peculiar distinction. His name was 
Mataniah. His duty was to teach the people to give 
thanks. He must have been one of those all-too-rare 
irrepressibles who make you feel glad in spite of 
yourself. The highest honour is justly his. 

One of the chapters in our nation’s history points 
the same moral. Do you not remember how the 
first Thanksgiving Day was established? The 
early settlers were dismayed by the savage on- 
slaughts of a terrible Winter. Their expected sup- 
plies from England had not arrived. The ship had 
dallied long enough to make them suspect that she 
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had been wrecked. Savage foes skulked about, 
grey seas yawned behind them, their acres were 
threatened by beasts, the forest seemed a fortress 
of mysterious enmity. Some one suggested a fast- 
day of mourning and petition. But another man, 
an unnamed hero, countered with the hint that they 
might better make it a feast day. Let them give up 
sympathizing with themselves for the things they 
lacked, said he. Let them give themselves for one 
day to thoroughly enjoy the things they undoubt- 
edly had. These turkeys which the Indians ate, 
the strange corn they used, these outlandish pump- 
kins, this bitter cranberry,—they were unusual 
items on an Englishman’s menu, but after all they 
were not so bad. 

Fortunately enough for the democratic experi- 
ment, they took the second suggestion, made it a 
feast instead of a fast, thanked God for what they 
had, forgot what they lacked, and thus generated 
sufficient moral enthusiasm to keep them brave 
until the ship did come. I wish I knew the name 
of the man who suggested Thanksgiving. He saved 
America. And every time we eat the typical 
Thanksgiving meal, let us remember that it is a 
symbol of limitation, not prodigal plenty. It cele- 
brates the spirit of the man who can be grateful 
for little or nothing. . 

Courage is not a matter of fact. It is a matter 
of choice between facts. Choose certain facts out 
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of any life and you have justified morose complain- 
ing. Choose other facts out of the same life and 
you have laid the basis for gallant bravery. Your 
spirit depends upon the facts you choose. Every 
life, however successful, has limitations and hind- 
rances enough to excuse terrible failure. Every 
life has strengths and powers enough to justify 
success. Which facts are you choosing? 


“Count your blessings, name them one by one, 
And it will surprise you what the Lord has done,” 


only suggests another version: 


“Count your blessings, name them two by two, 
And it will surprise you what the Lord will do.” 


Gratitude and praise have reference not only to a 
past but to a future. The singing man has chosen 
the helpful facts, and he has multiplied his chances 
for victory. 


“ The other side of every cloud the sun is shining, 
I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining.” 


It had been an evening of pathos and farewell. 
Treachery had invaded, jealousy had shrieked its 
threat. They were going out. Long before this, 
they had regularly concluded the formal Passover 
feast. They were under no ceremonial obligation 
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to sing. They did not feel like singing. They must 
have been tempted to go out without pausing for 
the hymn. But Jesus (who can doubt that it was 
jesus?) would not have it so. The first notes were 
his to take. His voice began the hymn. 

“O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good.” 
The infection of his spirit touches them. Almost 
in spite of themselves, they find themselves singing 
“ Because his mercy endureth forever.” 

When the anthem was done, they had made 
twenty choral responses, and their spirit had been 
transformed. They had sung, and they were 
brave. He had overcome the world. 

“‘ After they had sung an hymn, they went out.” 


“ Come, we that love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known; 
Join in a song with sweet accord, 

And thus surround the throne. 


“Let those refuse to sing 
That never knew our God; 
But children of the heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad. 


“ Then let our songs abound, 
And every tear be dry; 
We’re marching through Emmanuel’s ground 
To fairer worlds on high.” 
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